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For the New Yorx ScHOoL JOURNAL, eo 
Drawing in our Public Schools. 


That drawing, as an organized branch of our schoo! sys 
tem, a regular part of our school work, should be adopted in 
our public schools, receiving with other courses of study, 
an equal share of attention, from the lisping primary to the 
college post graduate, from the normal department to the 
Oxtord and Rugby, is an anomaly hardly yet discernable in 
the American mind, hardly a settled fact in American eth- 
ice, 

As a nation we have scarcely yet awakened toa proper 
realization of our educational needs. Our schools bave not 
reached a high standard in co:oparison with our country’s 
growth in other respects. Our national life has been one of 
such rapid increase, so great has been our political absorb- 
tion, so occupied have we been with our outward advance- 
ment and interests, that the inner life, the education of our 
youth, the culture of moral tones and spiritual chords, our 
esthetic tastes, have become matters of secondary impoitance 
and our children have been left in the vortex of negligence 
and intellectual want. We are more bent upon money get 
ting, bank stocks and dividends, than a higher mental im- 
provement. Little heed is given to school matters, school 
curriculums, school systems, school rules, and ethics, and 
we are far below the maximum standard of European in- 
stitutions of a similarcharacter. No Oxford, with its mas- 
ter of drawing and art instruction, incites our youth to 
large attainments in these branches, neither do Art Jour- 
nals, Art Academies, and schools of art fill our homes with 
their art treasures. 

And shall our after generations reach forward with 
no greater purport in life? Will not our children 
show forth the history of these present characteristics ? 
We want an art culture in our country. We want a 
higher standard of educational intelligence in this depart- 
ment—we want a public schools system that shall elevate 
the masses of our people in this refinement of feeling, this 
moral tone, and those moral manners that can come only 
from an intermingling of national art Jife, and a national 
art instruction. 

It is not the power to paint a picture, to improvise yel- 
low dogs and maltese cats, that we expect from every sbep- 
herd’s crook and farmer’s whistle, but the culture of all 
these things—the refinement, the gentleness, the graceful- 
ness, the virtue, the holiness; the appreciation of beanty, 
the artistic tendency and delineation of home and fireside, 


the decoration of farm and garden ; in fact the chief good, 
the summum bonum which acrues to us trom the bighest 
cultivation of all God’s best forces and gifts. 

Why may not a system of drawing, perfected, and adapt- 
_ edto our graded courses, be introduced into our public 
_ schoels, and msde a chief exponent in the courses of High 
2 School, University, and College. 


That every child should become an artist is neither ex- 
pected, desirable or. possible. Rembrandt and Peale and 
Turner have their office, and so has every school—boy that 
treads the broad path of university rules and college facto- 
tums. The ploughman sharpening the furrow with his 
Cyprian beam is as surely capable of enjoying and appre- 
ciating High Art, has he but received the necessary instruc- 


tion, a8 Turner sketching sunsets on the Temeraire, intent 


tered upon more thoroughly, and is made even a permanent 
study. 

Of what benefit cap such asystem be to our pupils, our 
schools? They gain nothing of any value. They receive 
| neither culture, nor a knowledge of culture, neither princi- 
ples, nor a knowledge of principles, neither art, nor a knowl 
edge of art. It is at best but a farce--a mere name, and the 
pupil having finished a thorough course of study in our 








only on gradations of lignt and shade, and the proper rela- | graded schools knows little or nothing of true drawing, and 
ione of chiarsocuro. It is culture that we want in this United | were he to attempt the sketching of his father’s house, of 
States of America, the high tide of a perfection in art, and | barn, the roadside mill, a country landscape, he would han- 
its more expanding limitations. Shall we not compete | dle his tools with about the amount of ski!) that an Italian 
with our Continental sisters in this high culture. Why let | would an American plough, or a Arabu Lankee fishing 
them bear away our Centennial laurels, and we rective only | hook. 

third raveawards? Why may not our Rembrant stand in Could we-not have a system of drawing in our schools, 
the ranks with equal success? Let our Church and Healy, | classified, perfectly arranged, giving to the primary its pro- 
and our whole train of American artists stop etching com- | per grade of work, the Intermediate, the High School, the 
mon etchings with common pigments, and render their |Grammar Department, and thus our teachers be familiar 
country more worthy of an artist’s name! We wanta rep- | with this art of al] arts, its matter and methods of instruc- 


utation as artists, but only smal] Jaurels wreathe our brows. 
We wanta Velasquez, a Turner, a Ruskin, an Oxford, 
where drawing shall be taught as a science, we want art 
schools, art Journals, art academies, 

And why have we not all these accessories to our educa- 
tional system, and its highest appointments? For lack of 
culture. Culture in the common school, culture in our dis- 
trict department, culture in our primaries, our seminaries, 
our cojleges—from our youth upward—and for the Jack of 
a systematized, perfect system taught in our common 


schools. 
This lack of culture, also, extends even to the ranks of 


our teachers. “ We cannot teach drawing,” they say. Why 
not? For lack of culture. 
tion. Not from the lack of necessary talent, for there are few, 
we believe, who are not capable of attaining unto a med- 
ium of excellence in this department of study, but how can 
they teach, having never learned. 

Only occasionally, do we find a finished teacher of this 
art. Very few graduates of Vassar with their foreign mas- 


schoole, 

But, how much of drawing is taught in these public 
granaries of ours, we would ask? What is the sys- 
tem most in vogue in our countr;? Ina manner, it pre- 
vades our entire land. 
drawing. The children of our primary schools draw. Our 
seminaries, our normals, and our academies have their 
courses of instruction in this branch. Every tyro has his 
slate, his paper, bis pencil. Diagonuls and squares, paral- 
lels and parallelopipedons are familiar as household words. 
But what dothey learn? Of what does this instruction 
consist ? What real knowledge is gained of true art? What 
progress is made towards # greater culture? Because he 
can make a parallelopipedon, does that show him « better 
master of true art, art principles, light and shade, grada- 
tions of colors ? 

The greater part of the work in our schools, consists of 
nothing more than the drawing of a few simple lines, the 


For lack of the. proper instrac- | 


ters, or Pestalozzian Krusi’s find their way into our common | 


tion. 
| It is not sufficient only to copy a few lines upon the 
blackboard, afew circles,a wire fence, the outline of a 
horse, to make a trapezium, a trapezoid, to describe a paral- 
| lelogram, to give a few rules, compelling the pupil to sit at 
}a certain angle before his desk, at au exact inclination of 
sixty nine degrees—this is not art work, nor the education- 
al art which we would have introduced into our schools, 
Hardly can we look for a Holbein under such instruction. 
| Hardly could Minerva with her flashing wegis invoke the 
| skeleton of an art thought from such debris And yet in 
‘the very face of all thie. do we have scarcely a better sys- 
| tem. Only occasionally do we find an improvement. Ina 
| few of our more advauced schools of late years an advance 
} has been made, but not yet has it reachec our common 
|} schools, our district school, our grammars and primaries, 
| SARAH CHESTER, 





| (For the New Yorx Scuoon JouRnat.) 


The Use and Limit of Arithmetic. 


THE grandeur of Alexander's understanding was shown 
| as clearly when he turned Bucephalus to the sun, as when 
| he sent word to Darius the Mede, “ The earth cannot ad- 
mit two suns, nor Asia two kings.” Had he not done 80 
| history would have lost one of its most beautiful anecdotes, 


Our districts have their system of! Napoleon I. once took the tassel of a curtain, thinking the 


| price too high, to find its price in the stores, Some would 
| ask, Was it worth his notice ? It showed the grandeur and 
| tertility of his mind. A certain pupil—a girl sixteen years of 
|age—said to Henry Hudson at the first interview, “ 1 am 
| weary of fractions. I can never g-t through them.” 

| H. H.—* O, that bundle of tricks! You can get through 
| them in six weeks.” She Jaughed and cried, and was teach- 
| ing fractions in six weeks, a first class monitor. She told 
| the anecdote all over, and actually wept many times telling 
| it ; she afterwards became a teacher. 

| As arithmetic is a science it has some sphere of usefulness 
|—some limit. For the information of pupils we propose to 


look at its use and limit theoretically and practically, hop 


description of a square, a rectangle, a few curvilinear fig-| ing toturn some heads out of their shadow, waiting res- 
ures, perchance the drawing of a few solids at sight, occa-| pectfully tor other laborers and welcomingthem as the ‘‘har- 


sionally an object, a cone,a pyramid, etc. No principles 
are given, no course of perspective, no regular system of ob- | 
ject drawing—-ven at the mention of Industrial drawing, | 
the most of our teachers would stand aghast. We have no 
perfected system in ourcountry. It is merely a loose, dis- 
jointed, diseonnected medley, interspersed with other stud- 
ies, adopted by our teachers at random, often as a pastime, 
diversion, or a means of keeping the children quiet during 
recess, or rainy days,etc. ‘I'he courses in our high school, 
seminaries, academies, differ little. Not often is there an 








exception. In a few of our Eastern cities this study is en- 


vest is white.” Premising also that the best safeguard of any 
teacher is his candid acknowledgment, according to his 
grade, that he has superiors in the college, university, engi- 
neer’s or architect’s office ; or it may be, in the captain of 
the steamer Atlantic. This is the best cure for pride or van- 
ity that ever can be invented ; and we must all allow vanity 
isa very bad disease. This has nuthing to do with that 
feeling of laddable pride which a good man ought to have— 
that consciousness of power which only a gentleman and 
scholar can feel. Now for our subject, asking pardon for the 
prolixity of our preface. 





“work. 


-a science, but to adorn it with gems and fit it for the pu- 
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Arithmetic is defined the ssience of numbers. It is not, 
no more than it isthe science of horseshoeing. Without 
giving a definition : what is the fitness of so defining it for 
‘pupils ? It is not scientific, it leads to nogoal. Strip arith- 
‘metic of the dress that is on it, and there is left a unit con- 
taining a few principles,a few changes of addition and 
subtraction, applied to the ordinary relations of life, and fit 
only for them. To limit the science we may throw out 
mental arithmetic and a lot of the gaudy tinsel that adorns 
it, bewildering the pupil. We will not enter on the arith- 

metical product here, as that is worth an article of itself.— 
According to the current definition pupils are led to infer 


that when they have thumbed over their book they know | 


everything. This is a fearful mistake. 


— 


teachers, being the leaders, should see further and better | others their apple, or cakes, or flowers, or pencils; and es- 
than the outsiders who have never sharpened their vision | pecially with the poor, those who seldomest see such acts of 
by looking at truth with any particular steadiness. Yet the | kindness or share in such enjoyment. And be sure to do s0 
school-rooms bear witness to the fact of studies pursued yourself. (Exampie is the best of teachers.) And never re- 
year after year by methods that yielded no results to speak | ceivea floral or fruit offering yourself, however young or 
of in mental discipline or knowledge. ragged the giver, without a winsome and smiling “ Thank 
The custom of holding conventions has become a part of | you,” in return for it. Whenever you get your pupils to 
the common school system of each state. The teachers | doing kind and polite things, then you may know you are 
meet, read essays, (papers they are now called), elect a pres- successfully teaching both Good Morals and Good Man- 
ident, return home, keep school for a year and then turn out | ners, ADA WRIGHT. 
again. What does all this amovnt to? We are painfully 
and reluctantly obliged to say, nothing. Asthere will be a | 
feeling of disappointment aroused by this statement, we | 
hasten to say that we believe that teachers should assemble, 
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(For the New Yorx ScHoon JOURNAL). 


Keeping Order. 











That each science has a limit and its own sphere of use- 
fulness, and that all are in harmony, is a truth with which 


merce, from the ship ladgn with tea trom the Celestial em- 
pire, guano from the coast of South America, merchandise | 
from England or France, or our produce to Europe, to the | 


simple retail dealer—ail the appliances of trade, all red 


craft of mercantile life, taxes, duties, banking—all find the | 


-calculations common to them in arithmetic. All the com | 
mercial transactions of to-day, and for the year 10,0C0, may 


be performed by simple proportion or its modifications. The 
primary rules are ajl a preparation for it ; per-centage in 
a)l its variations is an analysis of it. Hence proportion is 
the centre, the harmony, the grand law of arithmetic, not of 
it only, but of all the sciences, all the mathematical sci- 
ences. Quackenboss, quoting Kepler, says : “ The heavenly 
bodies are governed in their motions by the law of propor- 
tian.” 

If we take the calculations of a factory—a machine shop, 
with its belts, wheels, lathes, etc.—Arithmetic, as a science, 
has nothing to do with them. Let us suppose farmer Jones 
‘holds 160 acres of land on Chicago Ave. and hs wants to 
sell fifty acres to Brown parallel to the avenue, how will 
Mr. Surveyor cut it? Not by arithmetic, but by geometry, 
aw x rice operation it is. Numbers are used, it is true ; 
but the s-ience of numbers has nothing todo with the 


It is c!-ur then that arithmetic is not the science of num- 
‘bers, and it is equally clear that we are many degrees be- 
yoad its limit. The ship Arlington is in port, bound for 
Liverpool ; how will Capt. Ryan steer her thither. By | 
“arithmetic? no. We use arithmetic for commercial calcula- | 
tions only ; geometry and algebra combined for architecture 
and engineering ; conic sections for planes and solids pecu- 
liar to them, and astronomy for marine calculations and 
those of the heavenly bodies. 

To harmonize the product of arithmetic, the rectangle of 
geometry, the power of algebra and show how and where 
the two first enter into arithmetical calculations is a beau- 
fal thing, and should be taught to pupils in our common 
schools, 

Without pretending to a knowledge beyond practical 
«common school life, it may be stated that each science has 
@ mirror—that all are in harmony, and that the harmony of 
all is proportion. 

Whether we teke the trader selling butter, tea, sngar, 
etc., by the pognd ; the surveyor messuring land, the engi- 
meer laying out a curve on a railroad, the architect plan- 
ning a country seat ; we find the merchant using arithme- 
tic, the others using a group of sciences, or a combination 
of all the sciences, according to the nature and the difficulty 
of the thing to be done. 

Therefore we see arithmetic limited to commerce, and 
also, that the common school, graded or not, is only the 
porch of the college. 

What advantage is it then for H. H. to tell his pupils all 
this ? Very much indeed. They respect him the more ; 

they labor for a fixed goal ; they understand what they are 
doing ; when they become men they know that an engineer 
‘with a theodolite in hand is not working by any rule they 
hhad learned ; and above all, it strips him, H. H., of the fear 
of the “ pedagogue”—that any one can know or find out 
thow much he knows. This of itselfis a fort into which a 
great mind can retreat. 

For the science and its teachers we entertain more than a 

~gimoere respect, and our work is not to lessen the science as 


ypil’s anderstanding. L. M, 
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For the New Yorx Scnoor Journat.) 
Teachers’ Conventions. 


The amount of real good issuing from these bodies is very 
mall. The day of their usefulness is about over, and yet 
‘the teachers continually use the old machinery as if it were 
producing vast results. It isa remarkable fact thai those 
‘who labor in the echcol-rooms are singularly non inventive, 
‘that they pursue a system long after it must have been ap- 








parent that it produced no results. It would seem that the 





but under conditions that would lead to results of real value.| T° some this is comparatively easy. Then there is such 


| And we will briefly state how this could and should be done. | * thing as an outward order, but an inward desire to do 
-every scholar is familiar. If we range the world of com-' 


Let us illustrate how it might be in New York State. At | S°me unwholesome act. Many teachers find themselves 
the county Institutes there should be as many teachers | wholly unable to command respect or obedience. The pupil 
chosen as there are members of the Assembly in the whole | looks upon them as nobodies. Yet such must have order. 
State; this would give 128 members. They should each be| Now what is order? The teacher foels that conten things 
furnished with a proper certificate of election. They should | should be done, such - studying, reciting, marching, sing- 
meet annually at the capital of the Stave and transact busi- | ing, etc. andina certain way. Shesees her pupils laugh- 
ness. They should divide into two divisions, one to hold | ing and talking instead of studying ; they are gazing out of 
office for one year and the others for two years; thereafter | the window when she wishes them to Guewer questions,— 
members should be elected for two years so as to give a | These are symptoms of a bad disease—disorder. ; ; 
permanency to the bedy. The convention should be in ses- | Let the teacher proceed with one thing at atime. It is 
sion not less than two weeks. It should lay out a plan of | t#lking or laughing, we will suppose. Let her take down 
work and discuss thoroughly matters that would come be- | the names of those who do this. When recess time or dismis- 
fore it. It could invite native or foreign talent to address sal hour has arrived, let her begin five minutes earlier than 
its committees on these matters,—thus, there would be much | 48¥4!, and say : Several bave taken pains about their order 
“firing at a mark.” It should appoint a permanent commit. | this morning, and I shall dismiss them first. Then call the 
tee that should hold a session in the winter, while the Legis- | 2#™es.of those not on her list, and last of all, let her send 
lature was also in session, at which time eminent persons | Ut the ones who made the most disorder. ; 
should be procured to speak in behalf of education and thus, We cite this only “as an example. The value of it con- 
enlighten and interest the law-makers as well as the teach- | sists here : the pupil feels that.the teacher notices his dis- 
ors. order, and is punishing him forit. That she is exercising 

From this there would be an outcome that would abso-| ber power upon him. We arejinfluenced by those who 
lutely benefit the cause of education. To the annual ses- | have power, and in some way the teacher must evince 
sion all teachers could come as now. In fact, it is plain | POWeF- : , 
that more would come. Those who legislated, would legis-; 4 teacher who found his pupils were lawless and unob- 
late with authority. There would be less gas and that | Servant of his rules marked down the names ot several.— 
would be a decided gain. In place of the membership at | Anticipating the recess time by bs few moments, he waited 
one dollar @ head, we should have men and women chosen | Util all were still. Then taking his note book out, he 
and appointed and thus clothed with authority to act It | !ooked around and said, “‘ The following named pupils may 
is not improbable that the State would make an annual ap- | 8S their names are called come forward and sit on the re- 
propriation for paying the expenses of such a body. citation bench.” He then called one and looked steadily at 

abs him as he took his seat, and so the next. He then dismis- 

(For the Nuw Yor« Scnoot Jourwat.) sed the otber pupils. After waiting a few moments for 
Morals and Manners—How shall we teach the passion he saw has arisen to subside, he called up one 
| and bade him walk around the room. He did it properly, 

them. and the teacher said “ You have done that well. I wish 

aaa you would keepas good order at your seat.” Then anoth- 

Tanswer: First, by being pure in morals and polite in | er was sent around, and then another. Finally all were 
manaers ourselves. We are all imitators, and children, es- set to marching, and fixing a certain number of times, say 
pecially, do as others do, without asking why. | five, they were allowed to pass out. 

If a teacher is candid and honest, seldom promising but | Now what was the effect of all this? If it was done with 
always performing, he very effectually teaches truth and | proper reference to human nature, it will have a profound 
honor ; so also by commending a pupil for any rare and dif- | influence. The reading out of the names, the eye upon the 
ficult case of self-management. Always recognize the | pupils, the waiting for silence, the marching around one 
true, the manly, the noble, and generous, and especially the | at a time—all these exhibit the power of the teacher. And 
self-sacrificing in your pupils, and show, by a proper notice | when the pupil feels this, sufficiently good order will not 
of it that you honor and love it. Butif the teacher be éva-| be difficult. The power of the teacher must somehow 
sive and deceitful, disappointing the expectations of his con- | be felt ; she must in some way show that she is in au- 
fiding pupils in respect to justice, he teaches them to lie. | thority. 

And so he does also by commending them for smartnessin| We have said nothing on other ‘points, such as the pos- 
deception ; as for skill and shrewdness in any form of trick- | session of self-poise and perfect self-control. A real gover- 
ery and sin ; and still more by tempting them to false re- | nor has a manner that indicates his superiority. The teach- 
ports, either of themselves or of others. For the slightest er should strive to attain that style of address that pupils 
fib of conscious exaggeration, suggested tothe pure mind of | recognize (not as that of a stiff and prim pedagogue) as be- 
a child, and almost forced froa an unwilling tongue either | longing to one who controls. 
by vanity or malice, opens at once a broad and easy way for ee ae 
a bigger and for blacker lies, which are soon to crowd after | (For the New Yorx Scuoot Jourwat.) 
it. Andevery conceived sin, that is actually- born into } Our Profession. 

overt and outer act, both strengthens all after temptations | niin 

and weakens all inner power of resistance. OF all the learned professions, teaching is the least hon- 

Be true, and candid, and kind, and devote yourself, and | ored ; less social distinction is awarded to it. The clergy. 
commend truth, honor, kindness, and piety, wherever seen, man, the doctor and the lawyer are given a rank in society, 
occasionally rebuking their opposites and you most effective- | but there is no special place accorded totheteacher. Once 
ly teach good morals. Be correct in your own conduct and | in a while some person of earnest character conquers a place, 
appearance. Always meet your pupil with a cheerful “Good | occupies and holds it in spite of society, or rather, society 
morning,” and part with a pleavant “ Good-evening,” and | permits him to hold it. But this is an exception. 
you most successfully teach good manners. | The effect of this discrimination is keenly felt, although 

Your pupils will begin at once to reciprocate your polite-| little is said. There is a constant feeling infthe mind of 
ness, and to meet and part with you in the same way. And | every teacher that with the same salary and learning he 
just as fast as habit makes makes it easy and natural for | would be more honored were he in another occupation ; he 
them, they will come to practice it with others. Be sure to | knows he is wronged. Why isthis so? There are several 
anewer all that are old enough with a “ Sir,” ora “Ma-am” reasons. First ofall, it is notorious that men and women 
and encourage all to so answer you. | of really small attainments press into the work and are ad- 








K. 





Teaching what social duty requires is teaching habits, | mitted—say if you will, that it is because the pay is small. 
and habits form characters. And leading a child to do It is admitted. Still the fact remains that persons who can 
the kind or polite and often self-denying act of duty, is | simply “read, write and cipher” are permitted{fto teach.— 
really a higher step. Hence, encourage your pupils to gen- | There is the Smith family ; we knew them when they were 
erous and self-denying kindness in the way of sharing with | poor, we knew their family surroundings. They could not 
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obtain culture, yet they all teach in the public school.—| in their grasp of thought.” He then gives the statistics of 
They are not to blame for teaching ; some occupation they | one school in which it appears from the figures, ¢hat the 
must have. They disdained to work with their hands as! children who had received some previous preparation in 
did their mother before them, so they all became teachers. | the Kindergarten accomplished on the average about fifty 
But society will give the Smith family no place. This| per cent. more work in a given quarter than those who 
happens all over the country. In fact, the number ef teach- | had received no such advantages. In another school, 21 
ers whe have arisen trom low walks in life is a very large | pupils who had attended the Kindergarten on an average 
one. Hence the profession is weighed down and its social | only one and one-half years, performed the work laid down 
progress is very slow. Thereis a prevailing idea that the | for 19 weeks’ in sixteen weeks’ time. In St. Louis there 
men and women in it are not of the first rank of talent.— | are 1500 pupils in the public Kindergartens. The Superin- 


Those of a higher order who teach, teach but for a time and 
enter other fields of labor. 

Then, again, what can society get from the teacher ? The 
struggle with hard times, with a small salary has harden- 
ed the man or woman into a genuine pedagogue. He can 
talk of nothing but.his school. © He is absorbed in that, and 
yet he enlarges himself none at all. He knows no more 
than when he began ; for the occupation is one that de- 
mands enormpus vitality. 

Still, teachers, if they should labor together, might do 
much to pave the way to better days for their successors. 
Plainly, the best men should be chosen for school-officers 
and superintendents. A high standard for admission should 
be rigidly demanded. A constant effort for improvement 
should be encouraged. The best persons should be selected 
as teachers. The serious questions that arise out of a con- | 
sideration of this problem should be before every teacher, 
and each should do something to raise a greatly wronged 
profession. " 
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[From our Correspondent. | | 
National Educational Association. | 


‘ Lovrsvitie, Ky., Aug. 23. | 

THE command to give you “ an early letter’ is not, you | 
will say, obeyed. I was, however, too busy to attend to this 
important duty until my return from Nashville.. The Asso- 
ciation had a good meeting this year. Prof. Newell of Mary- 
land presided, and deliyered the annual address. He un- | 
dertook to express the profocnd truth, so often and persist- | 
ently forgotten and neglected by teachers, that public edu- | 
cation is the handmaid of labor : not to teach that the suc | 
cessful and diligent pupils would be able to live without | 
labor. Thanks, friend Newell, for sound ideas ; oli if these | 
things were known abroad through the land ! 

A committee was appuinted on motion of the nervous | 
Phelps of Wisconsin, to report concerning the National Bu- 
reau of Education : this was done—Pl:elps, Hancock, Wick. | 
ersham and White. Addresses were delivered by Prof. Le- | 
roy Brown of Vanderbilt University ; on the Electric Sys: | 
tein, by Prof. Louis Soldan of St. Louis. The Duty of Normal | 
Schools, by Dr. Henderson ; on Elementary Training, by | 
Prof. J. F. Blackinton of Boston ; on the Silent Forces in | 
Education ; and by Prof. Price on Study of English, Latin | 
and Greek. | 

On the 15th, various papers were read ; the most interest- | 
ing one was by Dr. J. D. Kunkleof Boston on the Russian | 
system of Art Education. He showed how. this was applied | 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of which he | 
was President. His plan isto fit upa room with tools, a, 
bench, drawers, etc.; to put a set of students at vise work, | 
forge work, wood work, etc. Each bench having four draw- 
ers and four sets of tools, 128 students could be taught in 
ten weeks. Each set of tools would cost about $6—the | 
whole fitting up of the rooms was $1,000. Teachers were 
paid $100 per menth. 

The discussion that followed showed that this speaker | 
had done something the others had not. He had imparted | 
practical ideas. He was thanked by a cordial resolution. He 
was subsequently elected president. Prof. Phelps of Wis- 
consin was elected president of the normal section. A set ot 
resolutions were adopted endorsing the Bureau of Educa. | 
tion. The whole exercises were deeply interesting. | 

BL | 
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The Kindergarten. 


One ot the advantages of Kindergarten instruction is 


| the Kindergarten has fully met my expectations. 


healthy and growing.” 


tendent of the public echool of Belleville, Ill., writes : 
“The former pupils of the Kindergarten do not give us 
any trouble in discipline—They are attentive, diligent and 
orderly,—They perform the work of the first school year in 
one half the time: nay, they might if permitted todo so, 
perform the work of the second school year in five months. 
They express their eagerness in observing and investiga- 
ting, and express their thoughts quite fluently. Their 


writing is distinguished by neatness and accuracy, and they h 


are fond of reducing their ideas to writing. The technical 
portion of reading does not occasion them any trouble. They 


manage numbers with astonishing ease and precision and in | 
the representation of form in drawing, they are quick and | 


reliable,”—W, T. HARRIS. 


A parent says: ‘‘ The progress my children have made in 
My own | 
experience in the school room has taught me that children 
should be kept out of the public school until they are seven | 
years old. The Kindergartea serves this purpose admirably. 


|I remember distinctly how, at the aye of four years, I was for it creates the respect which is shown to it. 


taken to the district schoo) and there made to sit six mortal | 
hours, in unnatural and constrained positions, in constant | 
dread of the raw-hide of the amiable mistress, breathing an 
impure and confined atmosphere, and the only compersa- 
tion I received for these deadly assaults on my intellectual, 
moral and physica] nature was about ten minutes of the 
teacher’s time each day devoted tomy instruction in read- 
ing and spelling. From such stunted and one sided growth 
the Kindergarten furnishes a happy means of escape. 
Brought up alone at home the child becomes pampered and 
selfish ; in the Kindergarten this also is avoided. In my 
opinion, as soon as the child is three years old there is no 
place like the Kindergaiten to keep him natural, happy, 


Another says :,““A child’s education at an age too young to | 
enter the primary schcol, is generally neglected, and, un- 
fortunately, at a time when the foundation of good iu the 
future can and should be laid. It is impossible for the moth- 
er to devote every minute toher child, especially when 
there are other children or household duties to attend to ; 
—but if the care of the child must be given over to some- 
body for three or four hours a day, how much better that he | 
should be sent to a Kindergarten, where the teacher has 
been trained to understand his needs and to develop his 
best qualities, while carefully weeding out every inclina- 
tion to evil, than that he should be confided to a young or 
inexperienced nurse, generally ignorant and often vulgar, 
and without any knowledge or appreciation of the child’s 
character. 

The Kindergarten satisfies all the wants of the child’s 
nature, promoting at the same time his physical and men- 
tal development.—It receives them at their most suscep- 
tible age and makes them thoughtful, observing, orderly, 
and to love one another. To keep the little ones in such an 
atmosphere for the first few years, is,in my opinion, the 
best foundation education that can be given.” 


| 


those who have not attended, and they are always attentive 
and obedient and exceedingly quick to perceive and ready 
to learn. Having receive instruction in the first principles 
of arithmetic, in the smaller combination ot numbers they do 
not require the tedious drill in that study, which is often 
given to others, and the method of reading by sound which 
is learned at the Kindergarten, (in the advanced class) as~ 
sists them wonderfully in their reading lessons. On the 


whole the preparation they receive there is very benefi- 
cial.” 


«—~w oem, -- 


The Teacher's Voice, 

Not only is it important that the teacher should make use 
of his eyes in order that his work may prosper, but he 
should also know how to adapt bis voice to the special ob- 
ject which he has in view. 

We know by experience the effect which certain voices 
ave upon us, for we have been inspired to action, soothed 
into slumber, or irritated and wrought into ill- temper, sim— 
ply by listening to them. There are people who are able 
to say sensible things, but who do not know how to say 
them sensibly and pleasantly. Let no one think that the 
voice is a thing of small consequence. 

A good voice is one that is not monotonous, that rings 
| some changes, and is flexible, and capable of giving forth 

both high and low notes. It falls pleasantly on the ear, 
ani does not weary by its repeated sounds. _It is forcible, 
and never sings, parrot-like, songs to which no one listens, 
It is true to 
itself and the subject on which it discourses; and becomes 
gay in the midst of mirth, and grave when solemn things 
are discussed. It is musical, as the human voice was al- 
ways intended to be, and even apart from the things it says, 
is pleasant andcheering. But it needs cultivation, as does 
every other faculty, before it is brought to perfection; and 
will well repay any pains taken with it, or cost expended 
upon it, 

Persons with weak voices should use them in the open 
air, and they would thereby become strong. A cold-water 
gargle, used patiently night and morning, will help greatly 
to make the throat healthy, and the voice effective. 

Many teachers are greatly discouraged becauce they find 
it difficult to make the children hear. Let them know that 
aloud voice is not necessarily a distinct one; and that in- 
deed, many low voiced people are heard the best. Itisa 
good plan to begin gently. A sure way to become hoarse 
toward the end of a lesson is to commence it with all the 
power of which the voice iscapable. It is necessary to 
speak loud enough for all the children to hear (an. there- 
fore, the teacher should address especially thos: 111) heat 
from him,) and yet not to epeak so loudly as that ur ne xt 
class shal! be disturbed. 

There is as much in«ividuality about people's voices as in 
their faces. We meet a friend whom we bave not seen for 
many years, and fail to recognize the altered form and ag- 
ing face; but as soon as he speaks we remember «/! about 
him, for the familiar voice carries us back to the old times 





and scenes with which he has associated. Since, then, we 
are known and remembered as much by our voices as our 
faces, itis important that we should cultivate them, and 


not spoil them by harehness, nor let them sink into weak- 
ness and decay. The teacher's voice may be loved, if he be 
not loved for his voice. 

~~o- 





Miss Pinkham of the Mt. Pleasant primary scl.ools, Nash- 
ua, says, those of her pupils who formerly attended the 
Kindergarten of Miss Anna Held she finds “ very attentive, 
quick to understand and possessing a love of learning.— * 

* * Itismy opinion that the Kindergarten is decid- 
edly beneficial to young children as it renders them keener 
in their understanding and gives a certain interest to many 
things which are generally but dry subjects to childish 
minds.” 

Miss Gilmore of the East Pearl St. primary writes: “I 
find those who have attended the Kindergarten fine scholars. 


found in the fact, that the play and occupations which the | They are quicker to perceive and grasp new ideas, than the 
young child is permitted to have, give him some discipline ; majority of those who come from the street or home. I find 


so that when he enters the primary school he is already 
able to control himself to some degree, and is able to hold 
his attention better, and to understand what is taught, bet— 
ter than one who has not received any previous training.” 
—Prof. J. W. Dickson. 

“There is a rational order of development in the sequence 
of the gifts. This, if followed, will give the intellectual and 
physical training best adapted to the child at the tender age 
in which he is sent to the Kindergarten.” In the same re- 
port (1875-6) he says: “ Making allowance for exceptional- 
ly brilliant children, it is found that the children who come 


from the Kindergarten excel the others in ability of self 


help and in maturity and quickness of sense-perception and 
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| that those who have attended the Kindergarten are able to 
| enter on the second year of school. They also have the 
| habit of study which all other scholars have to acquire after 
they enter school. None of my rogues or idle ones come 
from the Kindergarten. In the same classes with these 
echolars are many of the same age and some younger, but 
those who have received instruction from Miss Held rank 
among the first inthe class. I look favorably upon the 
Kindergarten and think those who attend derive much ben 
efit from it.” 

Miss Nellie Greeley, principal of the Main St primary 
school, writes: “As far as my experience extends, children 
of the Kindergarten enter the public schools in advance of 





School Expositions. 

The danger of ordinary public exhibitions of schools is, 
that they will prevert te regular order of school exercises 
| into a special preparation for the public display. In this way 
public examinations have sadly misled the managers of 
school duties. The extent of this trueism can only be ad- 
equately realized by comparing in one’s mind what the 
daily work of a teacher would be, if there were no examin- 
ations to drill for, with what it is under the existing pres- 
sure of final examinations, 

Ordinary exhibitions involve the same difficulty, A good 
closing exhibition means, that the school must do little reg- 
ular work three weeks before such an exercise. So inevit- 
able is this, that many of our best teachers consider a suc— 
ceseful exhibition a discredit rather than a credit to the 
teacher. 

Even regular commencement exercises are open to this 
drawback. The work of the performance is neither paral- 
lel nor continuous with the regular school work. “Yet of 
| the ordinary displays of this kind, this is perhaps the least 
of objectionable, for in the preparation of an original essay, 
and its delivery before an audience, are involved most of the 
regular echool activities. It is, ina way,a good resultant 
of the many forces developed by the pupil in his legitimate 
school work. His discipline, his reading, his power of in- 
vestigation and general culture are involved in its prepara- 
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tion, and in its delivery is displayed that power of presence 
and individuality, which, ina true schooling are reckoned 
essential. Yet the naturally endowed pupil will here ap- 
pear ata great advantage over many of his fellows, whe 
would themselves have the advantage of solid work in 
other than literary directions could be exhibited. 

¢ Now, is there not some kind of public exhibition which 
‘can be nade to show the work done by each pupil during 
the whole preceding term or year, and cannot this display 
be so contrived that its anticipation shall be to the pupils a 
constant incitement to diligence and thoroughness in the 
wegular duties of school life ? 


+o 


Another New Metal. 





New metals just now are almost as plenty as new aster- 
‘oids. The latest addition to the list -—comes from Russia, 
and Herr Sergius Kern, of St. Petersburgh, has the honor 
of ita discovery. On the 28th of June, as he states, in the 
residues obtained after the treatment of platinum ores for 
the separation of the metals of the platinum group, he per- 
ceived indications of a new metal belonging to that group. 
It was while separating the rhodium and iridium that the 
presence of the stranger was detected; and after elimina- 
ting the former by Bunsen’s processes, he obtained a dark 
red precipitate, which, on ignition and subsequent fusion 
by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, gave a silvery ingot of the 
new element weighing .27 of a gramme, or about 4 grains. 
This chemical baby was duly christened Davium, “in hon- 
or of the great English chemist. Sir. Humprey Davy.” 

As the metal was obtained in a pure form, its physical 
and chemical properties could be examined, leaving no 
doubt that it is really a new element. It dissolves readily 
in aqua regia, but with great difficulty in boiling sulphuric 
acid. With caustic potash it gives a light yellow percipi- 
tate ; with sulphuretted hydrogen in acid liquids, a brown- 
ish precipitate, which soon turns black on drying. Itisa 
curious fact that with sulphocyanide of potassium the chlo- 
ride of the new metal gives a red coloration identical with 
that produced by mixing solutions of that sulphocyanide 
and ferric salts 

The specific gravity of Davium is 9.385, and the metal is 
extremely infusible, hard, and to some extent ductile. The 
symbol proposed for it is Da. 
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What Teachers are Paid. 


E The question of the amount of the salaries paid teachers 
iu the various States and Territories has been often asked. 
‘We give the following table showing the average monthly 
wages in all the States and Territories : 





States. Male, Female | 
Cherokee Nation, $225.00 $200.00 
District of Columbia, 113 00 75 00 
Nevada, 100 65 100 65 
Arizona, : 100 60 100 00 
Massachusetts, . 94 33 34 34 
Wyoming, 85 00 85 00 
Rhode Island, 83 65 43 73 
Montana, 72 83 7 82 
New York, * 70 50 45 00 
New York (city) 175 00 90 00 
Connecticut, 69 03 36 05 
New Jersey, 65 77 38 00 
Texas, 63 00 47 00 
Colorada, 60 00 50 00 
Ohio, , 60 00 45 00 
Arkansas, 60 00 40 00 
Mississippi. *. oe - 5800 55 00 
Michigan, - . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 5245 27 01 
Indiana, 50 00 40 00 
Illinois, 48 19 33 46 
Wisconsin, 47 42 82 18 
Oregon, 45 92 32 46 
Vermont, 45 62 25 65 
New Hampshire, 44 87 24 80 
Pennsylvania, 42 95 35 87 
Minnesota, 41 36 30 52 
Maryland, 40 89 40 89 
Louisiana, 40 00 40 00 
Utah, 40 00 16 00 
Missouri, é : ; , . 8980 30 36 
Nebraska, : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 89 82 30 
Kansas, : , . : 37 24 28 69 
Towa, ‘ F 3 : ‘ . 36 28 28 O1 
Maine, 36 17 16 2 
Weat Virginia, 35 7 29 55 
Florida, 35 00 35 00 
Tennessee, E 33 03 38 03 
South Carolina, 32 81 30 39 
Virginia, 32 27 32 15 
North Carolina, . 40 00 25 00 
New Mexico, ‘ ‘ . 26 25 26 25 





It appears from the above table that the Cherokee Nation, 
the District of Columbia, and Nevada pay the highest sala- 
ries. The first and last named are for obvious reasons 
obliged to pay largely for the services of competent teach- 
ers. The District of Colambia supports but few schools, 
and employs none but the most accompliehed instructore. 
The free schools of New Mexico, which pays teachers the 
smallest salary of any State, are ina very poor condition, 
there being none outside of Santa Fe, Alberquerque, and 
one or two other large towns. Itis a noticable fact that 
New York pays its female teachers more than Massachu- 
setts, the home of Mrs. Livermore and Lucy Stone, and the 
headquarters of those interested in woman’s rights.—Sun, 


College Instruction. 
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The following table shows the number of hoursof in- 
struction a week given in the principal studies by twenty 
colleges. At Amherst, for example, there are on an ave- 
rage twenty-one and two-thirds recitations in classics made 
by all the different classes each week. Both prescribed and 
elective studies are included in the estimate. 

Classics, 

Ancient Mathe- Mod- Sci- Philos- His- Fine 

Lang’s. matics. Lang. ence. ophy. tory. Arts. 
7 


Amherst, . . 2 104 C9 18 5 14 
Boston, . > ae 6 16 10 12 eg 1 
Bowdoin, . -12 % ii 124 84% 6 0 
California, - 2 6 13 ss 9 0 0 
Cornell, E . 82 12 10 10 10 10 90 
Dartmouth, . 20 10 4 122 10, 2 O 
Hamilton, . . 22 11 3 10 10 5 0 
Harvard, . . 64 29 64 68 20 28 18 
Michigan, . . 28 12 15 3 9 8 0 
Middlebury, . 18 10 4 13 11 4 90 
New-York, . . 24 12 I 18 8 6 0 
North-Western,. 22 7 15 134 7 5 0 
Oberlin, , . 24 12 10 18% 12 1 1 
Princeton, . 80 9 7 15 10 2 0 
Trinity, ‘ . 28 614 9 12% 9 . 3 
Vassar, . . 2746 $8lg «1 314 10 11 7 
Vermont, . . 21 12 12 15 9 6 1 
Virginia, . . = 18 2 4 4 0 
Wesleyan, . . 26 10 11 27 =620 5 0 
Yale, ‘ . 38 17 19 25 14 6 60 


It is impossible to obtain absolute accuracy in estimates 
essentially so indefinite, since courses of instruction vary 
each year, and are often different from the published list of 
studies. Yet, for purposes of comparison, these figures may 
be regarded as sufficiently accurate—Cnas. F. Tawisc— 
Scribner for September. 





THAT teachers impress their character upon the school is 
afact familiar to every schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 
The monkey race is scarcely more imitative than the race 
of children; it is, however, discouraging to Darwinianism 
that the latter outgrow the acute propensity. From the 
primary department up through all the grades of learning, 
and in all educational institutions unto College Commence- 
ment, this transfasion of character is in process, to be ex- 
hibited in after life in all degrees and varieties that suit the 
temperament and circumstances of the individual recipients. 
As there are resemblances in the handwriting of each or- 
dinary business man to show who was his teacher of pen- 
manship, so atthe least might an expert of character be 
able to connect peculiar traits anywhere in life with school- 
days and the head of the school—capital letters in the dis- 
position, certain curves in tastes, heavy strokes and hair- 
marks in habits and manners. 

The disgusted pedagogue whose petty insubordinates 
have chalked his caricature on the blackboard, sees the 
possitle prototype of what may one day deeply ‘affect socie- 
ty, should faults and follies of his tutorship entail them- 
selves on the pupils. A teacher of our acquaintance, whom 
as yet the honors of her position did not fit easily, was her- 
self effectually instructed, through one day clandestinely 
watching one of her girls play mistress, with the airs that 
she herself was wont, consciously, and unconsciously to ex- 
hibit. The fault cured as by magic in the teacher, was more 
deeply rooted in the pupil, cropping out from time to time, 


. . . . . | 
to the mortification of the former, whenever this imitator | building up your nervous structures, 


found herself clothed with brief authority as of monitor or 
hearer of recitations. 


Proressor Dawkins adds another to the illustrations of 
the pursuit of knowledge, and especially of natura! history, 
under difficulties, referring to a cotton-mill hand at Old- 
ham by the name of James Whittaker, who has recently 
deceased. Professor Dawkins was taken, some years ago, 
to see the collection of this man, and to his astonishment 
found it a very complete and well-arranged cabinet of fos- 
sil shells and plants, and accompanied by a series of micro- 


scopical sections, made to illustrate their structure. These ' son. 


bias 
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had been constructed with the rudest tools and implements, 
the grinding being principally done on the kitchen floor. 
For the purpose of studying the intimate structure of these 
slides, Whittaker had bought lenses and mounted them in 
tubes of his own construction. He was also an excellent 
local botanist. 

This case may be placed by the side of that of one of the 
best fungologists in the the United States, who was—and 
perhaps still is—a shoemaker ; or that of a prominent ento- 
mologist, with a profound knowledge of the lepidoptera of 
the world, and the possessor or one of the finest cabinets in 
this country, whose sole income is derived from his wages 
for cutting inscriptions on tombstones. 





THE best teacher at the highest price is incomparably 
more valuable than the poor teacher at any price. If the 
public school ever becomes a burden too Leavy to be borne, 
it will not be on account of high salaries, because public 
opinion and competition will keep them within bounds ; 
but they may become a burden by mismanagement in or- 
ganization and administration of the system. One cf the 
remedies for the reduction of expenses lies in effective, 
thorough, and vigilant supervision. 

It is certainly of the highest importance that ventilation, 
heating, lighting, and desk arrangement of schools should 
be cared for by a competent official. The health of chil- 
dren is constantly injured by inattention to, or ignorance of, 
the hygienic rales on the part of builders and teachers. 
The eyes of thousands are permanently damaged by defec- 
tive lighting, so that “nearsightedness”’ is becoming a 
national disease, and the lungs of thousands are daily poi- 
soned by impure air. 


President McCosb; of Princeton College, has added to his 
well-deserved laurels by his vigorous measures against haz- 
ing. He has promptly suspended the entire outgoing Fresh- 
man class for acting like a mob of plug uglies toward the 
incoming Freshmen. If every suspended collegian is re- 
ceived, as he should be, in his village home with an ova- 
tion of disgrace, Princeton will not have occasion to repeat 
this suspension. But why should college students secure 
immunity from the ordinary penalties of rowdyism ? If these 
roughs had not been collegians they would have paid for 
their freak by fine and imprisonment. Society punishes the 
ignorant eeverely, and the educated not at all. It reverses 
Christ’s maxim ; the servant that knows not his Jord’s will 
| issent to the penitentiary; the servant that knows it is— 
| sent homo to be the admiration of the young ladies and the 
| envy of the boys.—Christian Union. 








| ‘TiE education of Queen Victoria’s grand-children is con- 
ducted on the principle that Prince Consort introduced into 
the family. Particularly is this true of the children of the 
Crown Princess of Germany. They have to rise early and 
retire early. During the day they have punctually to per- 
form their dutiesand to keep strictly the time alloted to the 
various branches of study and recreaticn, They breakfast 
at eight with vheir parents, and the time between ten in the 
morning and five in the afternoon is devoted to their lessons, 
with an interruption of one bour for dinner. Accomplish- 
ments, such as riding, dancing, and skating, receive the 
same attention as art and science. Their meals consist of 
simple dishes, of which they have their choice, without be- 
ing permiited to ask for a substitute, if what is placed before 
them does not suit. Between meals tiey are not allowed 
to eat, Only expensive toys are placed in their hands, and 
the princesses dress themselves without the aid of waiting- 
maids. 


liteannatieilipiaabiameaia 

HAuF the people of the world are idle for want of some 
overseeing eye toset them to work. The advice which 
Haydon gave tothe erratic poet Keats, to settle down to 
some definite purpose, needs be given to almost one-half of 
mankind. There are very few persons but would find them- 
selves comfortably well off if they would take hold of any 
one of a hundred pursuits and stick toit. Industry and 





; economy will make a most wonderful change in many 
; households. 





To TgacHERs tN Vacation.—{f you are tired from 
thought, study and professional work, and would like to 
| spend your summer where youcan gather up vigor by 
which your profec- 
| sional pursait so decidedly wears away ; permit me to rec- 
| ommend to you to come to Our Home On the Hillside, Dans- 
| ville, Livingston Co., New York. It is the largest hygi- 
| enic institution in the world, and is a most desirable place, 
| not only for invalids ot all classes, but for tired, worn, wea- 
| ry, nerve taxed persons. Special rates made to Teachers 
| The best of references and full information given, free of 
cost. Leave science, Itterature and professional ambition 


behind, and come to eat, drink and sleep, and when awake 

to enjoy nature, and you will gu back flush in health when 

school opens in the fall. Addressas above James C. Jack- 
‘ 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
lustitutes ofEuglish Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and compreheMiveness of plan, they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
of the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

_ I am still using Brown’s Grammars in this Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. Beginning with an 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, places 
the great principles of the language before ths eye of 
the learner, and impresses them upon his mind by defi- 
nitions and rules so perspicuour, so simple, yet 80 com- 
prehensive, that he cannot fail tv understand them, 

Definitions are illustrated by examples ; rules are fol- 
lowed by practical exercises, both in parsing and false 
syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and thus 
the student not only learns what each part of speech is, 
but its relation to other words in the sentence. Going 
on by constant repetitions and easy gradations, he be- 
comes thoroughly acquainted with the whole subject. 

Prosody ix treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical. The examples are so well chosen, the exerci- 
ses for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student caa gain 
80 full a knowledge of versification, and the mght use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
sity for studying that branch of rhetoric. 

Ext M. Lams, Princ*pal. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


The ‘“‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 


should have a co y in his liorary. No teache . 
ford to be without it. spats 


Pn Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





BRAINARD’S 


MUSICAL WORLD, 


FOR AUCUST, 1877, 
$1.50 per Year, or 15 cents per Number. 
The cheapest and best musical monthly. 

Each number contains 36 pages choice new music 
and reading matter. The August number contains 
DARLING MINNIE CRAY, BY Wu L. 

THomPson, His best song, Sells for 40 cents. 
DREARY DAYS, By Gro. W. Pznsiey. Beau- 
tiful new song. Sells for 30 cents, 

ALL AMONC THE HAY, By Jessz Wu- 
LIAMs, Popular and pretty. Sells for 36 cents. 
PRESTISSIMO CALOP, By E. Wacpervt. 

Brilliant and showy, Sell for 40 cents, 
SPIRIT OF THE CLEN POLKA, By Cz. 
KINKEL, Easy and pleasing. Sells for 30 cents. 

But all this choive music is included in the August 
number of the MUSICAL WORLD which sells for 15 
cents. 

ORDER OF ANY NEWSDEALER. 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 





FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 


A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
Author. 


149 Grand Street, New York City, 





ce, I am prepared 
TS nee kinds such 

papers. All bus- 
- wey care strictly a 
struction given those wishing to improve ir 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


: GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., 
205 Broadway, New York. 








$5 10° $20 Fr.'Sismson & Co. Portland, Maine. 





VALUABLE 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES.' 





NEW SERIES, 


Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 164 illustrations, Half roan. 80 cts. | 

Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human ani Comparative. 
12mo. 309 pp. 186 illustrations. Half roan. $1.35. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy. Physiology 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. l2mo, 388 
pp. 230 illustrations. Half roan. $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


. : Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth, | 
1.75. | 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try. 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 





SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Aualytical Arith- 
metic. 160. 27 cents, 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
l6mo, 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents. 

Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo0,. 355 pp. 80 cents. 
anford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic, 12mo. 
419 pp. Halt roan. Cloth sides. $1.25, 





Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Long’s Introduction to English Grammar 
for inners. 16mo. Boards, 25 vents, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 
lustrated. 12mo, Half roan. $1.35. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 
Josiah W. Leeds, 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.75. 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo, 
$1.32, 

Constanseau’s French,and Longman’s Ger- 


Il- 


By 


Cloth. 


man Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth’ Each $1.50. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 12mo, Extra 
cloth. $1.50. 
Johnson's Elementary Analytical Geome- 
try. 8vo. Cloth. $1.80. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
Samson’s Art Criticism. 8vo, Cloth. $3.15. 
Abridged. 12mo, Cloth. $1.60. 


Morton and Leed’s Student’s Practical 

Chemistry. 150 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. | 
Wickersham's School Economy. i2mo, Cloth. 
$ 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 12mo. 
loth. $1.75. 


Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 
Hachett’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Sue’s Practical French Course, etc., etc., 





INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, Sheep. $10.00. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Revised Trade Edi- 
tion. 10 vols. Sheep. $25.00. 

Lippincotts Pronouncing Dictionary of Bi- 
ography aod Mythology. 8 vols. Large 8vo, Cloth. 
$11.00 per vol. Sheep. $12.00 per vol. 

Lippincett’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 

orld, Large 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of American and 
British Authors, 2 vole. Large 8vo, Cloth. $7.50 
per vol. Sheep. $8.50 per vol. 





,", Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished, 
on application, by mail. 


o a 
Special Notice. 
During the Summer Months only we offer our 
IMMENSE stock much less than our regular prices. 
If you want ANY book, list to us for prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row. . = NEW YORK. 








A CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. Hotsroon’s Stock in Real 
Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill promptly all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. . 


A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 





WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yors Scnoon Jounnat, 





17 Warren Street, New York 


Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


1Y'SQN. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. ; 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematica. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

bd Geographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e-, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Pot ER AIR PR SO 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnten & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip. 

Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series, 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets, 

Teachers Manual or guide to above 

Guide to Cards. 
:The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 

series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words, No, 2. Words and Definitions, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- 
duction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper. 

Desc~iptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspond solicited, 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John St., N. Y. 


CARTON: REMSEN ang YAFFEL- 
Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Oatlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 

Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 
a ~ roe Questions, ically Arranged and ‘Di. 

v 

The companion-book to Outlines of History, 1 vol. 

oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of Biatory A the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, 50. 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 

Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
* of all the important ‘Nations, from the earliest times 

until the present day. This Chart is published in 

four distinct forms, 
S#— For terms and other information, address the 
publishers, 


J W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
. PUBLISH 
The Elecutionists’ Annual, 


No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cte., cloth 











&e. 





No, 











75 cta, 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
ee 15 cts., limp cloth int of _ above 

lications sent post paid on receipt of price. 
™ J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


N TIBBALS & SONS, 
“ 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription, 

%end for catalogues and particulars. 


Coutins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N, Y. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt ot price, 

Adam» Improved Arithmetic. 
An improved edition of Adam’s New Arithmetic, [first 
published in 1827), rewritten in asty le much conden- 
sed, with additions. By Danzex Apams. M. D. 12mo 
65 cents. Liberal terms for introduction. 








New Yor, July, 1877. 
REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Ellsworth System Penmanship and Beok- 
keeping, bas the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITING BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
and embodying the results of his experience as 
Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
Sizteen Years 


THE AMERICAN NEWS ©CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL” 


The attention of all who are trying to raise the stand- 
ard of music in our educational system is directed to 
the series of 


Graded Singers, 


By O. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE, 

Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 
| from Primary and juvenile classes to high schools and 
| adult classes. 

Book 1.—Graded 8: re.--To begin «.nging in day 
schools, primary department, It carries pleasantly and 
| surely through lower four es. The children do 
| not scream where the Graded Singers are employed.— 
| Scale is taught viva voce. Price 25 cts.; $2.40 per doz, 
| Graded Singers—Book II,—District and Intermedi- 
| ate Schools ; aleo female seminaries. Music carefully 
|; graded, Leading points: Solfeggi, vocalizing, singing 
| out of tune, (and causes.) Pieces by Dr. Root, H. R. 

Palmer, P. P. Bliss, F. W. Root, C, C, Case, and selec- 
Price 50 c ts,; 


ions to form a taste for classic music, 
$4.80 per doz. 

Graded Singere—Book III.—Complete in iteelf,— 
Adapted to grammar, intermediate and other schools, 
whether GRADED or not, Part one of this bookis a 
comprehensive review, This is the BEST BOOK ever is- 

| sued for Female Seminaries, etc, Contains a grand se- 
lection of choruses, trios, ete., suchas * Lift thine 
Eyes,” “ Forest Angels,” “ Class Farewell.” Many 
pieces by Dudley Buck, H. R, Palmer, Dr, Root and 
selections from Mendelssohn, Abt, Kucken, Auber, Ver- 
| di, Costa, ete, Price 75 cts.; $7.20 per doz, 

Book IV.—Graded Singers—For Imgh schools, con- 
ventions and all classes and choruses of mixed voices, 

| A GRADED selection of music for the general singing- 
| class, Prominent points in the matter of grading : 1st. 
| Gradual Progression, 2d. Dividing the Work into Parts, 


, Some of the features of this book ; Sight Singing, In- 
| terval Work, a Grand Lot of Music, by Goldbeck, Root, 
| Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield and others, Copious selec- 


| tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price $1; $9.60 per doz, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


PIANO MUSIC! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 
isin two large volumes, 


ARLOR MUSI pages sheet music size, 


Vol I has 242, and Vet. II has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 


medium difficulty. 

EARLS OF MELOD has 224 pages(sheet 

| music size) with 

choice pieces by Wilson, Torel, La Hache, Allard, 

| Ole Bull, Spindler, &>., &c,; a large number and all of 
the best. 


LA CREME DE LACREME, *:*tismee 
bers, is here presented in two volumes of about 


240 pages (sheet music size) each. Music is for advane- 
ed players, and carefully chosen. 


OUNTAIN OF GEMS 22085, oer aral 
een of easy, popular pieces, that every one 
| can play. 


ELCOME HOME {22 Pgcs, sheet maste 
size) will receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where it is used, ha 
well chosen, bright music, and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 


PRICE OF EACH BOOK : $2.50 BDS.,; $3.00 CLOTH ; 
$4.00 GILT. 


|}OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
1 ¢€. MH, Ditson & Co., J. Ee Ditson & Car, 


842 Broapway, Successors to Lex & WALKER, 
New York. hila, 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesses, 























Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.75 
Eggleston’s, (G, C.) How to Educate Yourself. 1% 





Schreidt’s History ot Education. . 15 
| Burton’s Obeerving Faculties. ... oo “ae 
Camp's Illustrative Teaching............++++.+++ 75 
| Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture............ 15 


Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy..... 

Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual....... 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons 

Douai’s Kindergarten....... ‘ 

Hailman’s Object Teachirg. gnveceseccees 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. . 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education 
Hart’s, In the Schoolroom... - 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 
Herbert Spencer's Education....... 
Clarke’s Sex in Education......... 
Well’s Graded Schools...... maban . oe 
Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach, 
Ruesell’s Normal Training....... 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Raub’s Flain Educational Talke 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School.... 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent ononnons 
Calxine’ Primary Object of ‘leaching........ 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene....... 
Holbrook’s School Management........ 
Jewell’s School Government. : 
Wickersham’s School Economy... 

Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana...... : 
Clark’s Building of a Brain............. ‘ 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education... 
Mansfield’s American Education 
Northrop’s Education Abrosd........ 
Ogden’s Science of Education........ 


. 


. 
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Todd's Student’s Manual, ...........6666eccccuee 1.75 
Abbott’s Teacher.............+.++ poset ekbatite 1.75 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects........ 2... ceeeees 1.76 
Kingsley’s Health and Education.... scdcs Lae 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1,75 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation... ... o-. a 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teachiug 1.7% 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded Modern Life... 2.00 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pes' jani«m....... 8.50 


§3 The above named volumes will be sent post-pal@® 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the Journal, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, New YorR, 
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> NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








Mr. A. M. KELzoce, 


New York School Journal, Editor of the New York ScHooL JOURNAL. 


AND Dear Sir:—I have notice: with much interest the 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY announcement, in the last number of the JouRNAL, 


that you intend to publish “THe ScHoLar’s Compan- 

No. 17 Warren Street, New York. | 10N,’—a paper for youth, 
‘Ais I entirely approve of your plan as set forth. and 
cannot but believe that such a journal will prove a 
valuable means of improvement to its readers as well 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. as an important and timely auxiliary to the cause of 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 

















Wittiam H. Farrewt, Business Agent. education. yl oe 
Epwarp L. Ketoce, Subscription Agent. |. I most cordially wish you success in this interesting 
3 |enterprise. Yours truly, 
a ee . HENRY KIDDLE, City Supt. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
gen by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the render. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
was et a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send i ss “ 
acaneny in » registered letter, Remember that currency sent by mait, ‘Teachers, next week ycu will have the ScHoLaR’s 
12 at your risk and not ours, | COMPANION. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 


nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents. Will you kindly, at once, ask some bright lad or 
, Miss who will canvass vigorously, to address us (re- 
'ferring to you). We will make it profitible for one 
; ‘in each school. 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 8, 1877. | piscnmne alicia | 

In a neighboring city is a paper devoted to a noble 
The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- | work—the increase of personal holiness. | We have 


sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe | perused its pages with a good deal of pleasure if not 
have practica: skill communicate it to others. of real profit. 


A large number of leading principals have said to 
us what Supt. Kiddle has written. 


= on -<> @ G> 0 





We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 








We felt that his subscribers every- 


ee re aA Srenrenen nner ~ caren ly favored. No one would take that paper, we thought, 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a iy : 
= Spanree , . | who was not striving to walk humbly and honestly 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- | tian Si tien, fon teme dies cui tin abadin tell, 
er or other person who should be interested in educa- ? tag oA : s 
Site deal dened dente felicit alin /ness? Judge, therefore, of our astonishment in find- 
: 9 mm | ing one of his columns, the first one we believe, de- 
| voted to stating his grievances with his subscribers. 
A NEW IDEA. | They are anxious for the paper, they want the instruc- 
A Paper for the Scholars only !_ The pupils of our | tions it contains, they hold the editor in high esteem, 
schools to have a paper! A splendid thing ! | they are anxious for holiness—but they do not pay up 
| their subscriptions. Now the question in the mind of 
| the good editor and it is an interesting one, is whether 
The undersigned will publish in September a jour- | aman can attain a high state of holiness while he 
nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our , leaves his subscription bill unpaid. 
schools, to be entitled 








= Read with care, and tell the boys and girls, 


| Our opinion on the subject may be very briefly stat- | 
» ’ Ss M ‘ed. Any claim that any man has to holiness or solid 
Tre SCHOLAR COMPANION ' religion is a poor one, if he owes a debt and does not 


It will furnish fresh Dialogues and Stories ; con- “discharge it if he can. The idea has become lodged 


tain accounts of the boyhood of Eminent Men ; be 


where must be men walking on high places, and great- | 


In a certain county, a teacher had earned so bad a 
name by this method of increasing his library, that the 
remaining teachers become disgusted and resolved not 
to take a book on any account whatever, and leave 
him the whole stock displayed by the book-agents. It 
brought him into such disrepute that he nearly lost 
his place. In another, a prominent teacher became 
notorious from his levies on book-publishers. It was 
estimated that he gathered in over $100 annually, by 
his systematic foraging on school-books. 


ee 


The Public Schools. 


THE vacation is over. ‘School isin.” The teachers 
are in their places, and an eighth of a million of children 
are ready to be instructed. About 3,000 teachers, good and 
bad, now enter upon a work that angels will iook upon with 
more interest than they do the battles in Turkey. New 
York City may justly feel proud of her schools ; she spends 
upwards of four million dollars in theireupport. The sys- 
tem is a pretty good one, and, despite many drawbacks, 
brings forth many good results. 

The deficiencies that exist arise from three causes. First, 
the selection of teachers is made by 120 trustees, few of 
whom have any special fitness for the task. Why lawyers, 
doctors, undertakers, druggists, janitors, manufacturers and 
contractors should be set to pick out the teachers of the 
youth of this city, passes all understanding! Yet it is so! 
To investigate the diseases of the silk-worm France put its 
most scientific man in the front. It is one of the follies of 
the whole country to believe that any one can pick out a 
good teacher. The whole system of public schools in this city 
| is absolutely enfeebled because anybody and everybody is 
allowed to experiment according to his fancy with the death- 
less minds of the children. ‘“ Learn certain things,and you 
thereby become a teacher!” The second defect is that the 
Board of Education, upor which the whole responsibility 
rests of securing good results from teachers appointed by a 
body of men without special fitness, is itself a body subject 





the gentlemen who compose the body is made by the Mayor. 
He, in the main, appoints solid men, not always those, how- 
ever, who have time, taste, culture and enthusiasm for the 
important work. Hence the present constitution of the 
Board of Education is very defective. The heavy work 13 
done by a few ; the machinery is so complicated that it re- 
quires years to Jearn its working thoroughly. The only 
remedy would be to have a board appointed and paid. Great 


| a8 seem the objections to this system, it is the only one that 


will ever obtain the best results. 

The third defect is in the supervision. There are 3,000 
teachers and seven superintendents. It needs just fourteen. 
The salvation of the whole system lies in a rigid, constant, 
minute and thorough examination. This the poor teachers 





‘in some peoples minds, that paying what is due is a 


vii of interesting information, give the names of the mene taateet of busine. 


n.ciitorious ; publish the best compositions, etc., etc., 
etc., etc.; in fact be full of good things. 

It will stand in bright contrast with those that dif- | 
fuse a vicious literature abroad, It will have pure 
and yet tip-top stories in it. No “ blood-and-thun- 
der” or “ scalping Jacks.” 


That man or woman has | 


_ descended a good many steps on the ethical scale who | 
is either careless about debts, or is seeking some way 


to crawl out from paying a bill he or she owes. 


‘—eoer 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


Price—It will be published monthly, at 50 cts. a Teachers are only mortals, They are shut up close 
year. One cent a week, boys and side. Every nad in the school-room, and yet they have their tempta- 
dee slitenl thes tiors and many weakly yield tothem. One of tne 

We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the : most powerful comes by the seductive book-agent. 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- How many poor teachers does he buv outright with 

or . - ‘ 7 his sets of books! Alas, no one secs the weak side of 
scriptions. In this way they can drive out the trash h ha te Reale | He tell 4 

. . c oC - 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and | _ Re ee ae SE See duan temas 
rea\l when the teachers suppose them to be studying. _— sl ats 
All who have good things for it will please send them | How many teachers solictt a book or two, or many 


have, the good teachers like. It should, however, be ac- 
companied by an independent supervision of men and wo- 
men selected on the part of the public to see that the edu- 
cation is practical, without abuses, calculsted for the best 
interests of the people. 

As to“ rings” in the public school system, they unfortu- 
nately exist. It would be easy to enumerate four such that 
have an immense amount of power. The distribution of 
three and one-half millions of money attracte a large num- 
ber of people ; some see patronage and power in pubiic edu- 
cation ; and some see profits. There are those who are 
sought after solely because of their “ influence” with com- 
missioners or trustees. These are well known, and their 
friendship is much coveted, but they degrade the system to 
the level of politics. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 


to many and sometimes rapid fluctuation. The selection of . 


along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. Ad- 
dress E. L. Krgtocc & Co. 


‘_7_eoe . -—- 


Reduction in Price. 


On and after September 1, 1877, the price of the Jour- 
NAL will be reduced to $2.00 per annum 

From Sept. 1 to January, 1879,. .$2.50. 

Or “ HELEN’s BaBres” 250,000 copies have been already 
sold. We will send acopy free to every subscriber who 
will send us $2 and the name of a new subscriber. 

OTHER PEOPLE's CHILDREN is fully as good, and you can 
have it on the same terms. 


THAT IlUsBAND OF MINE is believed to be by the same 
author, Itcan be had on the same terms. 


‘duce it, let him return it. 


_cess that bars their usefulness. One was pointed out 


'as the case may be, fur examination. If he needs to| The Commissioners met Sept. 5 


° . | 
examine the book let him buy one,—that is the true | Present. Messre. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 


é | DowP, GouLDING, HALSTED, HAZeLTINE, JELIFFE, KELLY, 
and only honorable method. The book-publisher will |PLACE, TRAUD, VERMILYE, WALKER. WAaTsON, WEsT 


honor him all the more ; or if he does obtain one, —_— Warmons, Wieksam, Wires, end Worn — 


and on examination finds he does not intend to intro- COMMUNICATIONS. 


The President stated that all the truants were set free 
There are some teachers who cary this to an ex-| the day the schools closed, June 3, 


From Trustees Merrill & McIntire of the First ward, say- 
1 F ing that the others had refused to consider the question of 
who gobbled up a whole series and then was discov- | appointing teachers for the Evening School of that ward. 


ered in selling them out at half-price, for cash. The | Referred to Evening School Committee. 


. ° . ss ‘ From F. L. Coudert guaranteeing a prize ot a gold watch 
publishers in this and other cities keep lists of these | 4, pest papi be ‘Weeeeh, ta Wace College. OP recihent 
beggars of books for examination. They go especially | Wood offered $40 in gold to the second best pupil. 


for encyclopedias and works of reference. If they 
could, they would ask for a specimen copy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 


From the Comptroller asking for Estimate of Expendi- 
tures for 1878. < ~ 


From Lieu’t W. H. Jaques resigning his position as In 
siructor in School Ship St. Mary’s. oes m 














AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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From Board of Charities and Correction asking for two 
male teachersin the Penitentiary. 

From John Oakley asking to exhibit his American Pic- 
tures in the schools. 

From J. W. Phelps relative to Good Manners in the 
School Room. 

From the Board of Health saying that Grammar Schools 
25 and 49 are unhealthy. 

From Trustees of 16th Ward asking that G. S. No. 16 be 
closed until repairs are finished. From the 14th for leave 
of absence for Miss Connolly, Principal of G. 8S. No. 30., for 
one month. 

From the 15th, nominating Thos. G. Williamson for prin- 
cipal of G. 8. 10. 

From the 23d, to suspend G. 8. 62 until repairs are com. 
pleted. 

REPORTS. 

The Com. on Normal College reported a plan to save $1,- 
$50 in salaries paid to teachers in Saturday sessions. 

Pres. Hunter $750, Profs. Scott, Calkins, Gillett, Mc- 
Mullin, eagh $506: Profs. Schlegel and Aubert, each $350 ; 
Miss Wadligh, $300 ; Mrs. Hale $250. To By-Laws. 

The mee Com., appropriating $750 for two pianos for 
a. § 36 and 1 

The Com. on 1 Course of Study reported in favor of plac- 
ing Goodrich’s Ancient History of Greece and Rome ; Mis. 
Word Book ; Nexen’s 8. H. Arithmetic on supply list. 

The Com. on By-laws reported a resolution against hav- 
ing any more vice—principals, which went over. 

fhe Com. on Finance reported in favor of paying $5000 
to the owners of a strip of land on which a part of G. S. 49 
stands. After much debate, voted down. 

Mr. Hazeltine asked advice in regard to the First ward. 
Mr. Beardslee offered a resolution .o notily the trustees to 
appear before the Com. on Evening Schools. 

Adjourned. 





GRAMMAR ScCHOOLNO. 10.—The School opened Sept. 3, 
with a full attendance—eighteen new pupils, Inspector 
Abbe made an address in which he referred tothe late 
principal, Mr. H. M. Sanborn, and read the resolutions which 
have heretofore appeared in the JOURNAL. Hespoke of the 
high character and usefulness of Mr. Sanborn and of his 
sudden death. His remarks were listened to with great at- 
tention, for Mr. Sanborn was greatly beloved. He then in- 
troduced Mr. F. G. Williamson, whom the trustees had ap- 
pointed as principal. 

The teachers had procured a fine picture of the late prin- 
cipal and suspended it before the school. This, as well as 
the desk, was draped in crape. Below the picture was the 
get of resolutions, engrossed by Mr. Ames. 

To take the place of Mr. Williamson, Mr. W. R. Thornell 
has been appointed. 

The picture of Mr. Sanborn is a fine likeness, and it will 
add to the interest with which it is viewed to know that it 
is the work of a former pupil, Mr. A. Edmonds (corner 33d 
it. and 8th Ave.) who received his first instruction from Mr. 
E. Miller, the teacher of drawing in No. 10. 





THE city schools opened September 3d., and every ap- 
pearance indicates a prompt attendance of pupils. The on- 
ly vacancy that has occurred among the principals is that 
occasioned in the 10th Ward, by the death of Mr. San- 
born. 

William N. Barringer, 
THE NEW SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEWARK, N. J. 


THE Board of Education of the city of Newark, N. J, 
Aug. 7, by a unanimous vote, elected Wm. N. Barringer to 
fill the important position of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools in the place of Mr. Sears, who had so long and 
honorably filled this important trust. With the same unan- 
imity of feeling the teachers have cordially expressed their 
full approval, and promise hearty co-operation. 

We congratulate teachers and pupils for this wise selec- 
tion, and feel no question that the city of Newark will feel 
proud of the new Superintendent’s resulte, and that the 
cause of education will be greatly benefitted by his efforts. 

WILLIAM N. BARRINGER 
has been long and favorably known, and his reputation as 
an educator and a true friend of education, is fully estab- 
lished. For over twenty years he has proved a faithful 
worker in this field, and his life shows what can be accom- 
plished with persevering efforts and moral worth. Mr. B. 
is truly a self made man, fortune or parents asgisting him 
only a trifle. At the age of eighteen he commenced to teach 
in the little country school-house in Rensselaer Co. with a 
salary of $8 per month, and he enjoyed the privilege of 
“ boarding round.” His father gave him support and “ the 
advantages of acommon school education, but from this 
early date ha commenced sel{-support and self-culture. And 
thus he was a teacber and student, imparting and learning 
lessons of usefulness. In a few months he entered the Troy 
Academy as a student. He soon afterwards commenced at 


Dnion College, entering in the sophomore class. Foremoet ' 








in the little district school, thus he also excelled at college 
with the promise of graduating with high honors. 

We know not why, but in a few months he left college- 
life to take charge ofa large private School in Troy, and 
soon bettered this position by entering one of the principal 
public schools. 


HIS LIFE WORK IN NEWARK, N. J. 

The Board of Education of the city of Newark, N. J. by 
& unanimous vote in 1867, invited Wm. N. Barringer to 
come and accept a position as Principal of the Chestnut 
Public School, and the city can boast of no school of high- 
er standing. 

The attendance, classes and honors of this school, with 
the.continued years of faithful service, tell their true story 
concerning the principals efforts. Thousands of young 
minds have there received the germs of thought and learned 
the lessons of truth and usefulness fora life of good ef- 
forts. 

The Board of Education's recent vole, and the teachers’ 
feelings expressed to the new Superintendent, prove that 
honor and merit will in the end surely be rewarded, and 
return esteem and love. 


THE JOURNAL'S GOOD WISHES. 

This paper extends to Mr. Barringer its kind ‘greetings 
He brings to his new and difficult labors a long experience, 
and ample qualifications. He possesses a soulfelt interest, 
enthusiasm, energy, genial mannersand moral nature of 
exceeding worth. As faraswe can decide, the mantle of 
Mr. Sears has fallen upon a worthy member who loves his 
profession and will adorn it. May the new Superintendent, 
with his faithful efforts and noble purposes (fulfilled) gain 
new laurels of fame and advance the cause of education. 

LEO 5. E. 





Passaic Falls Institute for Young Ladies, 
PaTERSON, N. J. 
Revo. J.C.and Mrs. Wyckoff’, Principals. 





PATERSON, the thriving and industrious city near the 
fair Passaic, with its mills, capital and enterprise, can fairly 
boast of a goodschool for young ladies, with all the de- 
partments, music and the languages. And this School is 
successfully paying, progressing in these times, with fifty 


scholars. 
Our public schools aro the grand fundamental source of 


our country’s prosperity, the proud monuments of republi-: 
can institutions. Noland can boast of more schools or of 
more liberal plans of education. We need with these, in 
every city, good private schools, and particularly for young 
ladies, We think this want is fully supplied in Paterson. 
THE PASSAIC FALLS INSTITUTE, 
Is pleasantly located in the best part of the city, near the 
depots, with quick and cheap transit. The building is large 
and imposing, built in the best manner as a private resi- 
dence, with fine grounds, six class rooms, excellent ventila- 
tion and fiae appurtenances. Besidesthe fine accommoda- 
tion for fifty day scholars, there is a good opportunity for 
a few boarding pupils. 
The fall term commences Wednesday. Sept. 12. 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 

It is the design of this schoolto be select and thorough, 
not only in the extent and variety of its curriculum, but by 
all its methods of culture and discipline to furnish all the 
necessary means for the acquisition of a refined and thor- 
ough education. Pupils will come from this school trained 


and educated. 
THE TEACHERS. 


As a teacher of youth Mr. Wyckoff has few if any supe- 
riors. He has had large experience as Principal of Kingston 
Academy, afterward with the Elizabeth Collegiate School, 
and one year since he accepted the position as Principal of 
this Institute. His system of government is to make each 
scholar feel a just sense of pride and dignity as an exeim- 
plar, and thus each is to act as teacher, feeling responsible 
and proud of the position. From this course last yeur there 
was only one act reported which transpired in the school- 
room which would not be considered decorous and courte- 
ous in the parlors. Mrs. Wyckoff, with Miss P. G Stevenson, 
have joint charge of the Academic and the Intermediate 
Departments. 

THE PECULIAR PLAN OF THIS INSTITUTE. 

Tue Passaic FALLS INSTITUTE aims to give to young 
ladies a thorough course of instruction, to make each pupil 
reason, thiuk and to be able to explain fully his knowledge. 


All the studies are pureued eystematically (not superficially) | 


at the same time it is the aim of the teachers to interest and 
please, to inspire full confidence and to gain the scholars’ 
affections. Thus never losing sight of the great end and 
aim of all true education to fit the scholar to b a good 
member of society, to prove through life a bright example 
to others. 





THE SEXES—BOYS AND GIRLS. 
It is a vexed question, never fully settled,“ Shall we sep 


| the others, very good. 





arate our children in the schools? Is there more good or 
evil from the union of the sexes (boys and girls) in the vari- 
ous courses of education and training? As Mr. Wyckoff has 
had long and varied experience with classes, both separate 
and united, of boys and girls, and as his qualifications so 
eminently fit him to teach the young, we doubt not he has 
wise and good reasons now for his present course, and we 
feel fully satisfied that Patterson will feel proud of the su- 
perior excellence of the Passaic Falls Institute for Young 
Ladies. LEO. 
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Your Gifts. 





THE teacher owes his Maker al] the manly development 
of which he is capable—just as much as hia pupil does. 
He is untrue to his trust if he is content with a poor type 
of morality, if he cheats, if he is unjust—just as much as 
his pupils are. He sins if he makes no effort to attain toa 
wider outreach of thought and life; and his sin will find 
him out. In the group before him he will see constant re- 
flections of himself. If he is trifling, his pupils will be eo. 
If he is satisfied with himself they will be so. Your gifts 
are your opportunities. How will you use them ? 


Reading in in Concert. 





SHALL I teach reading in , concert ? writesa teacher. No. 
You may have your pupils read in concert, but do not teach 
them todo so. Aftera single pupil bas read, let the class 
read in concert, but encourage every pupil to read for him- 
eelf. It furnishes him an opportunity in which to try him- 
self to do the best he can in his own way—not in your way, 
not in any one else’s way, but in his own way. When read 
ing in concert, each pupil should deliver it without refer- 
ence toa single other reader. If he comes out far behind 
If his tone, his rate, his inflection, 
his pitch, his foree, are all different from all others, very 
good. He is much more likely to be reading well than he 
would were he following the tone or the inflections of some 
other reader. A class taught to read in concert and to read 
together will follow as a class the loudest voicein the class, 
The loudest voiced reader is likely to be the poorest reader, 
and the sottest voiced the best. 
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Talk about Names to your Pupils. 





The ancient Hebrews, Egytians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, all used only one name for each individu- 
al. The Romans made some advancement in names, and 
gave to their commonwealth a division into clans or gentes. 
The gens were then divided into families and the families 
into individuals, each of whom had three names; the pre- 
nomen, or first name, which marked the individuel; the 
nomen, or middle name, which marked the gens; and the 
cognomen, the family. Military successes added an agno- 
men,in honor of the conquest. The ninth day after a 
child’s birth was celebrated by uame and a feast which the 
Romans called Nominalia. The Greeks used the tenth day 
and offered sacrifices to their gods. Pythagoras noted the 
success of men according to fate, genius, and name. Plato 
and Tacitus also believed in a prosperous name, 

For several centuries little is known about surnames. 
Camden dates surnames in France in A. D. 1000; in Eng- 
land, 1066, a little before Edward the Confessor. In Wales 
surnames were used some time after that. Surname is from 
the French, sur nom, and Latin super, because at first the 
surname was written over the given name. 

The Saxons made their surnames by adding “ing” to 
the father's name, as Whiting, Browning; also from place 
of residence, occupation—hence, Lee, Moore, Hill, Weaver, 
Cooper, &c, In the eleventh century the normans began to 
transmit the surname to descendents, and used the prefix 
Fitz, which is a corruption of French fils, for son; hence, 
Fitz James, son of James. Russian vitch meant son; Paul 
Petrovitch—Paul, son of Peter. Inthe middle ages the 
Jews used the word ben, which means son. The Welsh, 
ap ; thus, John ap Richard was possibly corrupted to John 
Piitchard. Polish, sky; aa, Petrosky—son of Peter, In 
the seventeenth century Scotland and lreland used Mac for 
son—McDonaid; and O’, meaning of—O’Donald, son of 
Donald. Anglo-Saxon lyt and cie, or cock, meaning little 
were used a8 a termination—Hamlet, Babcock, Wilcock, son 
of little Will. or little Bob, &. Then some English sur- 
names were taken trom place of residence, things in nature, 
personal appearance, with the prefix “ at,’’ as Atmoor, John 
at the Oaks, corrupted to John Noaks; Peter at the Seven 
Oaks, to Peter Snooks. Also from dignities,as Prince, 
King. Smith is from AngloSaxon—Smitan, to smite, 
Among the Highland clans the Smith ranked third from the 
chief, because his employ incladed wood, metals, and all 
mechanical work, hence the importance aud frequency of 
the Smiths. On the Egyptian temple of Osiris is the name 
Smith. Pharaoh Smithosis, of Theban kings, built the cel 
ebrated temple Smithopolis Magna. 
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The Text Book Law, 

‘ AMONG the publishers we find a good deal of speculation 
as to the effects ofthe law that was passed last winter, 
which is as follows : 

“An Act to prevent changes of text booksin schools. 

The People of the State of New York represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly do enact as follows : 

Section 1. The boards of education, or such bodies as per- 
form the functions of such boards, in the several cities and 
villages of this State, shall have power and it shall be their 
duty to adoptand designate text books to be used in the 
schools under their charge in their respective districts. In 
the other school districts in the State the text books to be 
used in theschcols therein shall be designated at the first 
annual school meeting held after the passage of this act, by 
a two thirds vote of all the legal voters present and voting 
at such school meeting. 

Sec. 2. When a text book shall have been adopted for use 
in any of the public or common schools in this State, as 
provided in the first section of this act, it shall not be law- 
ful to supersede the text book so adopted by any other book 
within a period of five years from the time of such adoption 
except upon athree tourths vote of the board of education, 
or of such body as performs the functions of such board, 
where such board has made the designation, or upon a three 
fourths vote of the legal voters present and voting at the 
annual schoo] meeting iu any other school district. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons violating any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
fifty dollars nor more than $100 for every such violence, to 
be sued for and recovered before any justice of the peace, 
said fine, when collected, to be paid to the collector or treas- 
urer for the benefit of said school district. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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"WE find in the School Bulletin the reasons why Governor 
Robinson would not sign the bills proposed by the Board of 
Education of this city last winter. They are as follows : 

“ Memoranda in brief of reasons for disapproving Assem- 
bly bill 4.921, entitled ‘An Act relative to public instruc- 
tion in the city af New York,” There are three fatal objec- 
tions to this bill, The first is that it givesthe sole power of 
fixing theamount to be raised for school purpose inthe 
city of New York to the Board of Eaucation without any 
check upon its exercise, either by the Common Council, the 
Board ot Estimate and Apportionment, or any other elected 
officers of the city government. This sets up an independent 
power within the city government, subjecting the people 
of the city to taxation by two separate and distinct author- 
ities, one of which is not elective by the people. Another 
and more serious objection is that it raises the amount al- 
lowed to be expended for each scholar from $10 to $14 per 
annum. As the pupils number over 200,000 this increases the 
annual expenditure on the department by the sum of $800,- 
000 at a time when every branch of business and industry 
suffers from great depression, and values, prices and labor 
have all greatly depreciated. it 18 difficult .o see any reason 
why the yearly expenses of thisone department should be 
increased forty per cent. Again the bill allows the board to 
expend $50,00Q yearly for legal services. There is no pro- 
priety in such an expenpitnre, as the Corporation Counsel 
attends without additional compensation to all the legal 
business of the board that may be required. 

L. Rosrnson,” 

THE first point is a good one; the Board ought not to have 
the sole power of determiping how much money should be 
raised by tax for education. Asto the expenditure of $50,- 
000 for legal services yearly, it certainly is a large sum for 
that peaceful body. Whoever drew the bill hung some mili- 
stones about its neck, It must be stripped of these and put 
on the track again. 
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Wonderful Memories. 





PLINY says that Cyrus had a memory 80 prodigious that 
he could name every officer and soldier in his armies, and 
that Lucius Scipio knew every Roman citizen by name when 
that city contained 200,000 capable of bearing arms. Sene- 
ca speaks of a friend, Pontius Latro, who could repeat ver- 
batim all the speeches that he had heard declaimed by the 
Roman orators. It is said that Joseph Scaliger committed 
to memory both the “ Iliad” and the “* Odyssey” in tweaty- 
one daye. Sir Wm. Hamilton tells of a Corsican of good 
family who had gone to Padua to study civil law, in which 
he soon distinguished himself. He was a frequent visitor at 
the house and gardens of Muratus, who having heard that 
he possessed a remarkable art or faculty of memory, though 
incredulous in regard to reports, took occasion to request 
from him a specimen of his power. He at once agreed, and 
having adjourned with a considerable party of distinguish- 
ed auditors into a saloon, Muratus began to dictate words, 
Latin, {Greek, barbarous, significant and uvon-significant, 





disjointed and connected, until he wearied himself, the 
young man who wrote them down, and the audience who 
were present. ‘We were all,” he says, “ marvellously 
tired.” 

The Corsican alone was the one of the whole company 
alert and fresh, and vontinually desired Muratus for more 
words, who declared he would be more satisfied if he could 
repeat the half of what he had taken down, and at length 
he ceased. The young man fixed his gaze upon the ground, 
and then, says Muratus, “Vide facinus mirificissinum.” Hav- 
ing begun to speak, he absolutely repeated the whole words 
in the same order in which they had been delivered, with- 
out the slightest hesitation ; and then commencing from 
the last, he repeated them backward till he came to the first. 
Then, again, so that he spoke the first the third, the fitth, 
and wo on ; and did this in any order he was asked, all with- 
out the smallest error. Having subsequently become fa- 
miliarly acquainted with him, I had other and frequent ex- 
perience of his puwer. He assured me (and he had nothing 
of the boasterin him) that he could recite in the manner I 
have mentioned to the amount of 36,000 words ; and what 
is more wonderful, they all so adhered to the mind that, 
after a year’s interval, he could repeat them without trou- 
ble. I know, from having tried him, that he could do so 
after considerable time. 
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School-Luncheons. 





I will wind up with a list, putting into it not only these 
recipes and suggestions of my own, but also all the good, 
wholesome things mentioned in your different letters. I: 
will be convenient for you to refer to them in the form of a 
list ; and though each one of you will find articles of food 
mentioned which are familiar, each one has the chauce ot 
lighting on something new, which may come into play for 
the hungry noons just ahead. 

Beginning with solids, we have sandwiches of cold sliced 
meat, potted meat, grated ham and grated cheese ; chopped 
mutton, salted and peppered ; sliced sausages. 

Beef-tea, gelatine of veal or chicken, veal-loaf, potted 
shad, veal pigeons, salad—f meat, potato.and lettuce—cold 
chicken, cold corned beef, and hard-boiled eggs. 
< Graham-bread, Graham-puffs, pilot-bread and good fresh 


crackers with vld-cheese, corn-bread, corn-dodgers, cold | 


buttered muffins, milk-biscuit, rolls and butter, pop-overs, 
oatmeal-cakes, oatmeal-crackers, moonshines and rusks. 

Roasted quinces with sugar, roasted apples, apple-turn- 
overs with potato-crust, roasted sweet-potatoes, cold and 
sliced, molasses-cake,fcold rice-pudding, dried peaches stew- 
ed, apple-sauce, ginger-snaps, plain cookies, bread-cake, 
baked custard, apple-butter. 

Fruit of all kinds, if fresh and ripa. 

Now, dears, if any of these recipes turn oug to your taste, 
or if anything I Lave said proves useful, or helps you to an 
idea, nobody will be so glad as, your affectionate 

in St. Nicholas for Sept. LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM, 

The Richest Men. 

THE late Baron Rothschild of France left, it is said,a 
fortune of $200,000,000, which amount at five per cent per 
annum, would yield a yearly income of $10,000,000. He 
belonged to a family whose members, besides being unusu- 
ally rich, divided this heritage among themselves, so that it 
is possible tnat now another Rothschild owns as large a for- 
tune as the one mentioned did. The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster was estimated to be worth $4,000,000 per year. The 
total wealth of the Marquis, his income taken as the pro- 
ceeds of five per cent per annum of hia entire capital would 
amount to $60,000,000). 

About three years ago, the yearly income of Senator Jones 
of Nevada from his silver mines, was estimated at $5,000,. 
000, which would be equivalent to a capital of $100,000,000 
at five percent per annum. J, W. Mackey draws out of 
his silver mines in Nevada a yearly income of $13,750,000, 
which would be the interest at five per cent. per annum on 
a capital of $275,000,000. J. W. Mackey, whose fortune in- 
creases twenty-five dollars in every minute and forty-two 
cents every second, is the richest man under the sun, which 
soun Isthe more marvellous when we learn that thirty years 
ago he was in Ireland a penniless boy, twenty years agoa 
speculative salesman, travelling through tiie United States, 
and sixteen years ago a bankrupt, devoid of everything. 

The richest mining firm in tke world is that of Flood & 
O’Brien, Mackey & Fair. Their interest in two Bonanza 
mines cannot be less than $23 000.000. They own the Bank 
of Nevada, with a capital of $12,000,000. They are reputed 
to own $20,000,000 in U.S. bonds. Their real estate can- 
not be worth less than $3,000,000. The annual income on 
their property is $20,000,000. 

Next in order come the four principal owners of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad and the other connecting roads of Cal 





men are the largest?owners of railroad propertyin the 
world. These four men have a clear margin of $50,000,000. 
Besides railroad property, they own a great deal of land, 
town sites, alternate sections, country seats, city real estate, 
and soon. It is a low estimate to say that they are worth 
$12,500,000 apiece. 





ANOTHER and comparatively inexpensive substitute for 
natural ivory has beendiscovered. Two parts of caoutchouc 
are dissolved in thirty-six parts of chloroform, and the so- 
lution is saturated with pure ammonia gas, the chloroform 
being then distilled off at a temgerature of 85° C. The 
residuum is mixed with phosphate of lime or carbonate of 
zinc, pressed in a mould and dried. When the phosphate of 
lime is used, the product is said to possess the qualities of 
the real ivory, it possesses the proper proportions of lime 
and of phosphate, and the caoutchouc takes the place of the 
organic materis! of the ivory. A more simple substitute, 
however, consists of a paste of papier mache and gelatin. It 
ig claimed that billiard balls composed of this material are 
not only of moderate cost, but are sufficiently bard and 
elastic to withstand the most severe blow of the cue. This 
material can also be used for various other purposes ; thus, 
stucco work, of the most complicated design, and the capi- 
tals of columng, made of this composition, are very durable, 
and can be colored to imitate any stone or marble. 

THE highest point yet attained by any railroad in this 
countiy has been reached on che summit of Laveta Pass, in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, Nev., by the southwestern 
extension of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. The al- 
titude of the summit is 9,349 feet. 





Pror. Whitney thinks that the way in which the sun 
| accom plishes the evaporation of greatgbodies of water is by 
a method differing somewhat from that assumed by the 
| generally received theory. As the sun's heat is notoriously 
| the source of all climate, and changes in the amount of 
| heat radiated from the sun are now regarded as causing the 
| changes in terrestrial weather, it is therefore reasonable, 
Prof, Whitney thinks, to ascribeour drying up, since it re- 
quires ages for its completion, to a change in the solar 
cause, requiring also a long cycle for its fulfilment, provid- 
ed astronony affords proof of any such change. Two such 
cycles are named, one consisting in the obliquity of the 
elliptic, and one in the perihelion distance of the earth from 
the sun, both eycles being results of planetary perturba- 
tions of the earth’s orbit. In regard to the first named, it is 
known that, as tLe angle between the plane of the earth’s 
equator and that of her orbit diminishes, the limite of the 
torrid zone also diminish, inasmuch as that zone is bounded 
by the tropics, which are determined by the angle in ques— 
tion. The region then over which the sun is occasionally 
vertical is being narrowed, an obvious result of which nare 
rowing—in Prof. Whitney's opinion, would seem to be an 
intensification of the equatorial phenomena of trade winds, 





| heat and rainfall within the torrid zone, and, by similar ne- 


cessity, a corresponding loss of heat and of precipitation in 
the extra tropical zones. 


THE TRANSPARENCY OF METALS.—By electrical means 
thin films of gold and other metals can be obtained which 
readily transmit light. The mode of operating to produce 
these attenuated sheets of metal is simply to ceuse electric 
sparks to pass from wires of the required metals into tubes 
of rarifiea air, or other gases, when the particles of metals 
detached from the wires by the sparks beccme deposited on 
the sides of the glass, and from an excessively thin film, 
quite continuoue underthe mircoscope. Gold films thus 
prepared transmit a fine blue color; coppera dull green ; 
platinum a bluish gray ; zinc and cadmium a deep bluish 
gray ; and iron a nearly neutral tint, but slightly brownish. 
Before this discovery gold was thought to be the only met- 
al capable of transmitting light even in avery slight de- 
gree. 


THE following books, published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. have been re-adopted for exclusive use in the schools 
of the State of Minnesota. This is noticeable, as it is for the 
eutire State. 

Quackenbos’s New American History. 
" Illustrated Lessons in Language. 

English Grammar. 
Appleton’s Series of Arithmetics. 





THERE is a marked and more beneficial influence of music 
on the feelings, which I have always observed to be most 
efficient in preparing or attuning the mind forthe best 
of impressions. Those schools or families in which music 
has retained the cheerful and chaste character which it is 
so important that it should preserve, have invariably dis- 





played scenes of moral feeling, and consequently of happi- 


ifornia—Stanford, Huntington, Crocker and Hopkins. These , nese. 
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SUPERSTITION.’ 


A panacea or “cure-all” is one of <7 
‘myths of the age of superstition. Dr. R. V 


his whole list of standard remedies as ade- 
‘quate to cure every disease. For severe lin- 
st coughs, bronchial, throat and chronic 
diseases, he believes his Golden Medi- 
cal Diaoviy is unsurpassed, but it will not 
‘cure you if your lungs are half wasted by 
consumption. The Discovery not only exer- 
cises a potent influence over pulmonary af- 
fections, by reason of its pectoral properties, 
but possesses also the most valuable altera- 
tive or blood cleansing properties, and is 
therefore a sovereign remedy in blood and 
skin affections. But while it will cure scrof- 
ulous and other ulcers and sores, blotches, 
pimples and eruptions, it will not cure can- 
cer, nor does its manufacturer claim any 
such merit for it as is done by proprietors of 
other blood ) pwren medicines, who dis- 
honestly t deceive the afflicted into the 
the belief t a their preparations will ac- 
complish impossibilities. By reason of its 
real intrinsic merit it has a sale surpassing 
that of any other blood and cough wmedi- 
cine. 





A Visit TO Mr. Epwarp’s PRINTING PREs3 
MANUFACTORY. 

Mr. W. Y. Edwards has a fine place at No. 
10 Barclay St., and in it at almost all hours 
of the day can be found boys from the coun- 
try or city who are looking at the presses, 
of which he has a great number. In fact, 
this is a sort of headquarters for amateur 
presses. Besides, he has manufactured two 
presses of his own invention which are re- 
markable for their compactness and cheap- 
ness. The visitor will see here presses of 
all patterns and manufacture, but will find 
nothing superior to these of Mr. Edwards’ 
own invention. 








EVERY TEACHER, 


No matter who heis or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressing the Publishers of 
the New York School Journal. 





‘VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2. 
A new, beautiful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap, 
2. 


Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 

4. 

Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 

Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 





A New Paper for Scholars. 


On the 16th of September we shall 
issue a handsome Paper, devoted wholly 
to the interests of the Scholars of our 
Schools. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Pierce does not recommend any one or even | Gress the Haw Youn Scmoos Jounnat, 17 Warren St. 
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@& SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 





— 


Albany, N. Y¥. 


\ 
Merrill E, Gates. 
P Louisa Ostrom, 
tute. Amos A, Cass. 
opted cote 


Adelphi Academy. 
Pack Tastitute” A. 
yo hey Sap a. Bigelow.” —. 


iter, 4th St. and B’way,. 
pra i Oca Bae State, 
= Snes Seen, 


it % 197 ae ot 
. Deane, 437 Ht Oaslton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 5, Oxford, 
Canandaigua, N. Y¥. 


Academy. Noah T. Bes 8.8. Ball. 
‘emale Seminary. B. 8. Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


any Academy. 
Pearl Street 


Ontario 





. Saco Gemees ~-_t~— O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home 00) njamin W. t. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. _— | 
New York City. $ | su 
Miss S. BSpring. 121 E, 36. | 
8, H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Av, 
252 Madison 


ae 
Young Ladies Schoo!, 
Kleinfeld’s Tnstitut>. 


- 39th 
To W. 62d Bt | 


Collegiate Sch: 
Oniversity School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. = 
Collegiate 727 6th 


Packard’s Business Co . 8. 8. Packard, B ‘ 
Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 


Yonng Ladies’ School. 
Co! Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Haren —— wang Dr. B.C. Yo W. 59th. | 


‘emale College. Rev. 5 
ene oa ene x) —— Hunt. “sth Aven, 
A. Miles, 100 W. 


School for oboe Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 
—o School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
st Joha’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West | 
os — Yee Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 | 
School for Voung Ladies, Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth | 
street. 
Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan, No, 1 East 
Park [nstitute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Six@ Av} 
enw 
@ 





New Jersey. 

Cente Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. | 

itney | 

Fetehoid Institate, Freehold, Rev. A. S, Chambers, 
Female Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 


Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. a 


Poughkeepsie.; 


Srotnteteemy ton Somes Lotion, Mrs M. B.J. White, 
ies’ Seminary. C.C. Wetseli, 
Tnstioute. George W. Cook, 


Cottage Hill 
Fomaie Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Biverview Milltzry Acodomy” Otis Bisbee, 


Sing Sing. N. Y. 


School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8S. M.Van Vieek. 


Tarrytown, N.Y: 
dome Institute. Miss M. W. oy 
as 


svine tntteeey lesueae og! F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies" School. Miss Bulkley. 


Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Sem’ Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Masor. 
Philadephia, Pa. 
Chegaray Institute. e  . D 
Female Seminary. 
West Chestnut Street xt Inetitate. 
New York, 
Alexander Institute (B), O, & RB. Willis, White Plains, 
School 


Spates Ga 8 8 Sua Supper 
Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L, Brown, 
Temple Grove Sem'y (G). Rev. Chas. F: Dowd, Saratoga, 
Massachusetts, 
éveylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
@elect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


“Vineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray. 
tg po a 
Chester. 
Penn Military {otene. ay ep Wong 
Qhester Valley Academy Domiagwa.” F. D. Lom 


Jam 
Chilton 


& Diliaye. 
J. A. Bogardus. 


Wilson College. 





. | lege removed to 907 Broadway. 


| Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, 


| | Evening with the Poets,” 
| and Literary Societies, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P,’ Jones, 


Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof, H. D. Patton. 


Hoboken, N- J. 


Boardiag and Day School T. H. W. Scniesier, 272 
Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Wright & Donald. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements.made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HIIL SEMINARY fcr young 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emriy Neson, 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND | 
——— 708 11th Street, Washing- 


ton, D. C, begins June 18th, "1877, Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct, es Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Mis’ Susie Pollock, Pr - Mrs. Louise vol. 


lock has been for fifteen ay an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transiated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern's * Paradise of Childhood,” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Miss 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
ccessfully e in ey in accordance with 
Frobel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Washing- 
ten, For terms an a particulars apply to the Princi; 
| MRS. LOUISE PO K or MIs3 SUSIE PO K, 
Washington, D.C. 





 Psaree aman, cee eee 

° way, New 10 

school for bi training, and is under 

= personal supervision of its founder and proprieto 

Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 

ciated with Messrs. Bryant & 

thor Ss the Book-keeping series which 
tcnty College was founded 


rogress in utility and ros favor, and 
Gromer ment ty coe wet 
location is uns rooms 8 
it ; the course of study eneeh tens and efficient. 
rates of tuition have recently been - and 


can enter at any time, ition ag NY 


ve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for 


| taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, @ | 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, co 
Canal St, Established 1449, Paine’s Uptown C ol. 
Specialties.—Book- | 
keeping, Arithmetic, Clussics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Day or | 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M 





EA-SIDE C 88 IN ELOCUTION, at Sea Cliff 
star : Term commencing July 17 and | 
| Sas Aug.8. Prof. T. F. Leonard, of Boston, and | 


Mrs, Anna Randall Diebl, teachers, A limited number 
of boarding pupils will be received. Private instruc- 
| tion in vocal culture, dramatic action and reading will 
be given from July 1, to Sept. For further particulars 
| address Mrs. Anna Randail Diehl, 35 — Square, 
New York, or Lecust Cottage, Sea Cl liff, uw. 


TLOCOTION, ORATORY and VOICE cuLAoRE 








Professor Philip oe Author of “ Mod 
aker,” ** © " « Lawrence me 
er,” &c., 


instructs rey the Ministry, Hall of Gongress, | 

Courts of Law, and as Teachers 

Pn Lawrence will be bappy : Heng al a aer $- 
ular Lectures ‘‘ Great an oble 2D 

Deine wt for the y ~4 S Church 

164 West 25th 5 





AMERICAIMN - 
Kindergarten Normal Schoo! 


At 44 East 43d St., near Madison Ave., N. Y. will re- 
open Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1877. Miss E. M. Coe, Princi- 
pal. The American Kindergarten will begin its 18th 
year Sept. 25. Miss Coe can be seen at her rooms after 
Sept. 10, Letters addressed as above will receive prompt 
attention. American Kindergarten Material. Books 
without Words—Introductory Series, 
bet of color, 9 balls. 
without Words—combining the Alphabets of Color and 
Form—This material to be made up by the children is 
contained in five boxes, Classification of the Animal, 
Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms—adapted to cblidren, 
New Method of Teaching Color and Form, the most 
perfect and simple ever used. Guide to the Use of the 
American Kindergarten Material. The above is enly a 

rt of the material, for full list see illustrated cata- 
ogue, This material is new and original, based upon 
the Froebel ideas, and adapted to American wants. (Co- 

yright secured.) At the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, 1876, Miss Coe received the highest award 
for Kindergarten work and material. 


24 vols, 





NEW ENCLAND 


Normal Institute. 


, Will be held at East Greenwich, R. I., from July 25 
to Aug. 22, 1877. Sixty eminent | lecturers and profes- 
sors, Course i all b of 
Literary and Musical Instruction. 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency 
can afford to the opportunities here afforded.— 
Seaside location, unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and beauty of scenery. Terms and board moderate.— 

’ 


Send for Circular to 
E. Tourjee 
usi 





Director, 
c Hall, Boston 


tadies | 


bears their | 
in 1858, and has 


Alpha- | 
Alphabet of form, 5 boxes. Books | 


Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches tothe stud . 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
years’ study, 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
; man, 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man. 

HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 


Students with poor health received and given ~~ 
| studies and physical care a oe gem to their needs. 











cocious children and to M.. : 
taken and vared for with a view t to their physical devel- 
opement, Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly, Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all, Fall Term begins ged 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

| For catalogues, and other information, address3 

| 8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 

| Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 

| 





Dansville N. Y. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 

classes of advanced Students, ‘Attention to conversa- 

tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 

| Chartered March, 1875, Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
| admitted, Send ‘for catalogue. 


SUMMER HOME FOR TEACHERS. 
PARK HOUSE, 


PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


The Park House, situated at Park Ridge. N, J. 1snow 
open for summer boarders. The lodging rooms are 
| at and airy, The drawing rooms are commodious 

Jeasant, On the second floor isa fine, well-light- 
| ed room for promenade, This with broad zas 
| extending the entire length of the house will afford 

| ample opportunity for exercise in rainy weather, Park 
| Ridge is one hour from New York by way of the N. Y. 
| & N. J, B. BR., leaving at foot of Chambers and 23d Sts. 














Branch Cottage, Delaware Water Gap, Penn., is 
now open for guests. Mountain air and no mosquitoes. 
Terms reduced to suit the times, Send for circular 
ELIAS COMPTON. 





Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Wood ype, Rules and Borders, 


“EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


"GASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Tnstrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, Presitent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 


- Secretary 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 
80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 











WERICAN and FOREICNTEACH- | 
ER’S AGENCY. 





Sup Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction., Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools ; sells and rents 
ao properties. Twelve years’ successful —y-* 

the management of the “American School Insti- 
tate,” ’ warrants Miss Young iu guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 





YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establiah- 
} ment. Bansert, Nernews & Co., Office,5 &T 
John Street. B anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York ; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


$66 
$12 


| 





a week In your own town. Terms wend $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CU., Portland, Me. 





enta vanted, Outfit sad 


ad t home. 
~f- CO,, Augusta, Main, 


terns free TRUE 








NEW YORK SCHOOLJUURNAL 








FOOD DRUGS 
THE BLANCHARD 


TONIG EXTRACT i WHEAT 


BLOOD, 
NERVE, 


BRAIN. 





A GREAT OFFER}! tts itt tnz 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or. Install- 
monts or to yh — paid for than oe before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 
do GtGO not uscdayenr. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catnlogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churche,ee, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Tne New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of belle,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,.—N, Y, 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal kuowledge, as beivg of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer, 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligutre & Brapsury,) 


Manufacturers of first clase Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fest I4th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs, 





+S h i T h e Youcan 
Cnooi I €acner,rs: -asiiy 
increase your salary @y devoting « very small purtioa 
of your leiaure time to my interest, 1 do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to; but the se : ice 1 require 
of you is both pleasant and profitable. Full particn- 


larsfree. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jerse y- 





FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen. Located in @entral New 
York ; completly furnished, and possessing ample cc- 
commedation for Two Hundred Boarders, 
grounds. Ample sct of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
hundred volumes, 

The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 





a small payment down and long time given tor the | ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 


balance of the purchase money, and really presents 
to any proper and capable person an opportunity | 
seldom offered. 
For particulars enquire of, or address, 
ALEX. BUELL, Utica,N. Y 


Boys and Seen 


ARE MAKING MONKEY RaPipgy 
printing Cards. Labels. marking clothing, 
mn FAMILY I'RINTER and unplete 

outfit, by me: 1, for $2. prints ¢ lis $3, 
Bline 6: BE lines. i 1AMOND 7° \7- 
~ ah PRESS and « 


our 
in 723 went “$2 . 
a oe. Fert-Hill &q., Rosten, 


is mee 


NO EXPENSE. or: {uk and paper, after 
‘ | Preeur " ng GOL DING Ss OFPices dL PRESSeud 
tinting Cards, Tags, Labels, Civret- 
i Every Business Man should Dave one. 


’ Outfits from Slup 


Send twote. stamps for new [llustrated Cataioqne. 


GOLDING & CO., Manure, Fort-Hitt Seu Boston. 
















— 


New York Mailing Aaoue. 
with latest improved Newspaper wnat wg and Nailin 
Machines. 13 Spruce Bt. Jas. saa” anag or and 
Proprietor, 
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'To Teachers, 


July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


' 


| pects from the one now in force, and 


| 


‘thought on the arrangement of studies 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 


This “‘ Course ” differs in many res: 





‘will be followed by changes in thousands 
| 0 fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis, It represents the best 


for Primary and Grammar Schools up to | 
this time. It contans a complete, out: | 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or | 
sessions—each about five months in length | 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 

mar School. Besides this, the amount | 
of time is specified to be given to each | 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary | 


Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes | 


eethese Hard Times | 


1-3 | 


| 
| to rent the store No. 3727, An use it te for Birds | 





Extensive | 


| 


} 
} 


| 


| 
if 





each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every | 
teacher of a country school to grade his | 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of | 
the United States. $ 

Address the New York Scueot | 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections, 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
Dlustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 
erals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- | 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the species and the more common es, ar- 
a and preceded by the species 
ies number indicates the plane of | 
any a in the table of species, after it -_ be | 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or | 
cleavage or fracture, oo specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization, 

The large increase of m 














Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History, 
I have secured the services of one of the best tazider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 
Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals | 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- | 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians | 
and other Professional Men. | 
The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; and 
all the principal Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
| only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
| and higher priced collections give Dana's species num- 


sition of the Mineral. All collections accompanies by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species | 








50 





~ 25 100 6 

NUMBER oF SPRCINENS| boxlin aR 100}200/300 | 
Crystals and fragments} $50 | $1 00} $1 54/| $1! $2) $3 
Student's size, larger..| 1 50 | 3.00} 6 00) 5} 10) 25) 
Amateur’s size, 2% in x | 

0006086 donde dcsoseenteeds beleews seleeeeca 10} 25] 50 | 
High School or Acad- 
emy size, 245 x 34g in., } 
Shelf 8pecimena, ae | -| % 
College size, 3'4x6 in., | i 
Shelf Specimens. .- 50\150'300 | 











A.. Send for bulletin, 1S where you saw this ad | 
vertisement. 
A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
Feliow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. ¥, 


$10 to $25 





a day sure made by agents —— our 
Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 

wrens. 1M'ssmples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 cts. 
Ilretrated Cetalogue free. ey H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
BOSTON, Established 





you th fe ; 
oie you the paper for one year 








DE DAE. BS AB Doe Sn 


squandered it in teu years. 


edvertiosment. 


A Handsome Income. 
| TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS PAPER, 


~ 


A BOOK OF 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY, DOMESTIC, and MEDICINAL 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Wealth is said to be power. Few doubt it. 


made the agency for getting wealth isthe great desideratum for 
which the world is daily looking. 


That which can be 


A ‘thouss and of these chances are left, 


and you will find nearly that number offered in a most remarkable 
book, for which the sum of 25 cents is charged to help pay for this 





Premium Coupon. 


Cents each for our next issue. 





Cut out this Coupon and send to Farrell & Co. for redemption. 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 
We have only 5000 saMPLE copies, and when they are disposed of we shall c! 


So send the 25 cents and geta Valuable Book. 
(Signed) FARRELL & Co., 


On receipt of this Coupon, togcther with 23 Cents 
to help pay for this advertisement, we will send 
PREE our book of 
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Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PARK 


850 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 


INSTITUTE, 


48th AND 4%th STREET, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


‘THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmensh?; 


| and Elocution. 
for any study. 
nasium for daily exercise. 


daily, under the direction of the Principal. 


All of these studies are included in the regular tuition ; 
Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. 
Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessica: 
Penmanship department not excelled by any 


NEW YORK CITY. 


no extra charg: 


Gym 


| school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately untii 


| able to be classifiea. 


The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, 


vriting, arithmetic and 


grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patron 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 


fidelity of the teachers, TERMs—$80, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, a 


according to clase. 





t®” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


‘The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


Name in full, here, 


Post Office, 


County, ” 


wa” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
Address 


tered Letter. 


Bee Write name and address plainly. eg 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


{7 WARREN ST., N. Y. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 
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AT the Atlanta General Passenger Depot 
one day in October, a blind man was stand- 
ing, leaning against the wall outside of 
Captain Ballard’s office; his baggage was 
lying inside the office until the train should 
leave on which the blind man was to go. 
The dog stood for an hour ina position 
where he could observe both his maseer and 
his master’s baggage. A gentleman notice—- 
ing the glances of the dog towards the bag- 
gage, walked forward and pretended to be 
lifting up a valise; the watchful dog went 
towards him and growled as if to say, “Don’t 
touch this, sir.” When the intruder left the 
baggage the dog left also ; but when he re- 
turned to the baggage to see if the dog real 
ly was watching it, the little animal went to 
it also and repeated his growling. The same 
was tried by @mother gentleman with the 
result, the dog showing in each instance his 
watchfulness over his blind master’s proper- 
ty. The value of this animal to his master 
cannot be estimated too highly. 








H. T. HELMBOLD’S 
Concentrated Fid Extract 


BUCH U. 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 

abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


~ DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORE, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer’s 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corperations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N.-¥. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 


POND'S EXTRACT 
POND'S EXTRAGT 


The People’s Remedy. . 
The UniversalePain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” ° 


Pain Destroyer. .Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
fiammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fuliness rt f- ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently als all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and gltimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. @ 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsew 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, euralgia and 
Bheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS2EUCLANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Ponw’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. e have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physi 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 





sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 


tarrh (for which it is a ific), Chil- 
blains, Fros Feet, ngs of 
Insects, 


Musquitoes, etc, Cha 
Hands, Face, and indeed al 


skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Remores Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 

refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 


a 

TO FAR S—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or e Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Calis, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house: Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
a ~y- blown in each w= Itis os 
by only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it properly. Refuse all 
other tions of Wite 1 Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

itals of this country and Europe. 

HIsTOR ond by o ume Bxtyact, 
in pam form, sent free on application to 

Pons EXTRACT COMPANY, 9 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST, 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers lis services to the teachers and other 


pped 
1 manrer of 





of New York City and the vicinity, 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates. 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JoURNAL. 


AYER & SON'S 


- com 
Ni WAVER Adcetcne TIMES BUILDING 
v As" 
N.W.Axda8 ASEnts® PHILADELPHIA: 
Get our Estimate before ad 
ness is large. ities unsur. 








628 Chestaut St., Phil., Pa. 





contracts. busi 
passed. Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 


POND’S EXTRACT — Tho great Vegetable | 


practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore roat, In Ton- | 
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GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc Remepy For DIsEASES AND 
‘ INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
—— and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 
_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


**HILU’S HAJR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.Y; 








"HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with Tar-BaLM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
** Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. ORITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 
BUCKEYE SSLs FEUHORY. 


Saute Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Piro 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully 

Diustrated Catalogue seat Free. 
Vasouzen & Tir, 102 £. 24 St., Cincian st. 















JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sue wine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





"Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 23.) ‘* 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8v9, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





Sete OF BUNED eo. 0008 cecccecessccens cooscece $3.06 
CONTENTS. 
= VILLAS. 
1 Pate Basement, Ist and 2d story plans of 


1, 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PLATE 2. Perspective view. 


2 Puate 3. Pers ve view, Frame Villagy 
House, Planssimilar to Design No. 1. 

3 Pate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Pare 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi, 
cated on plate. 

g Piuate 6. Perspective view. 

4 Pate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

4 Puate 8. Perspective view. 

6 Pate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

5 Pate 10. Front elevation. 

6 Pate 11. 1st and 2d story plans ofa Frame villa 

6 PuLate 12, Perspective view. 

7 Pare 13. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

7 Plate 14. Front elevation. - 

8 Pilate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design 7. $ 

9 Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 

9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 

10 Pilate 18. Ist and 2detory plansof a Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10, 

Plate 21. lst and 2d story plans of Fram® Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. ,, 


Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 24. Perspective view. 

Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 


Plams same as Design 13. 
2d story plans of a Frame 


Design 
No, 


1 

I 

2 

3 Plate 26. Ist and 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Plate 27. Front elevation 

3 Pilate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Pilate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Pilate 30. Perspective view. 

5 Platc 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
e, Scale indicated on plate. 

s late 32. Perspective view. 

6 Plate 33, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
9. Scale indicated on plate. 

6 ate 34. Perspective view. 

7 Plato 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 

8  Piate 37. Perspective viewof Cottage Plans 

similar to Design 7. 

9 Plate 38. Pers ve view of Cottage. Plans 

similar to Design 7. 

10 Pilate 39. ist and 2d story plans of s Brickand 

Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 

0 40. Perspective view. 


Address 
? New Yor Scnoor Journal OFFICE, 
17 Warren 8t., N. ¥. 
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COLD BLAST FLOUR 
WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN, 


The True Concentrated 


NERVE AND BRAIN 


Constipation 


p 


NEW 





YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








sFOR' 


RELIABLE 


CLOTHING 


TRAPHAGEN & C0, 


Nos. 398, 400 & 402 BOWERY. 


Flannel Suits from. . 
Business Suils from... 
Boy’s Suits from 


The Best i in " Market 


FOR the MONEY. 








Saves 300 Per Cent. in Cost of Bread. 


rS 


FOOD. 


Renders 


CURED 


! 
mpossibie, BY STRONG FOOD, 


HEALTH FOOD % (0. 
74 Fourth mb Ave. cor. 10th St. | 






Circalare mailed d a to all. 





ERP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE, | 
6 for $9, delivered free every- 


The very best, 
where. 


-- $10 to $18 
8to 20 
3to 15) 











DYSPEPSIA 


And not by **Dieting.*’ 





Naw York Cunservatory: Masi 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
| guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
| vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 

faa of a Pupils, = per quarter. 
wo 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 20 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B,.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No, 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
| ed Conservatory of Music iu the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Baaytify! pict 


20 s gant Stereoscopic views of scene u in al part 


Terms: 


“ 


50 cents. Good Stereoscope 75 cents. 





| for 50 cents, Address 
B, C. BARTLETT & CO., Gloucester, New Jersey. 


of the United States rent post-paid for $1.00. or 10 for | 
Chromos 10x14 | 
inches, 50 cents per doz, Chromo in elegant gilt frame | 


‘ hte spree | 
































Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS, 








SPENCERIAN 











ALBANY BOAT—-PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
trains for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 

| Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 


SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
| mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
| 138 and 140 Grand St., N.¥. 








STEEL PENS | 





| ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of | 


| aud west, 


| plan, 


Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European 


each steamer, 
| on the pier, No, 7 Park pl., 


Through tiokets can be had at the office 
785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 
| Court st., and 333 Washington st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
| st., Williameburgh ; 107 Montgomery Jersey City, 
| and at principal hotels in New York. Freight received 
| until the time of departure. 8,E. MAYO, Gen, Pas, 
| Agt, 
| 


st., 


— 


TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


{ will collect tuition money for School Principals in 

any part of the United States and Canadas: will cok 

| lect tuitions during the Summer vacation and remit to 

| principals who leave town; and will generally act as 

financial agent for principals in this city. Terms very 

reasonable, no charge unless collections are made.— 

Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secretary Young Men’s 

Christian 
Law, 61 Wall st. Address for particulars 

L,. W. FRISBIE, 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0, 


No. 17 Warren St. 
This process is a) le to nearly all kinds of idus- 


| trations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia- 
fe sand Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
ue 











Messiua’s celebrated String Bands accompany | 


Ase’n, Hudson & Straus, Feqs., Att’ys at | 


| the St, Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north | 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
{70—S35 | —332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH’ GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOk, Scle Agent. 





ERBROOK & C 


FALCON PEN 








ed in perfecticn. The prices are far below copper | 


wood eneraving, in fact it is the cheapest 
Seown. The plates produced can be used on 
rm = 4 printing press, and will usually print 100,000 | 





Ia accordance with the provisions of the new manu 


KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADF. DRESS SHIRTS | al 


The very best, 6 :or $7, delivered free everywhere, An 
elegant set of a ge me collar and sleeve buttons 
Samples | 


given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
and full directions maiied free to any addrees. 

Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost, 
Trade circulars mailed free on application, 
MANUFACTRUING CO., 165 Mercer street, 
York, 


} 
KEEP | ¥}! 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
| NEW YORK, 
open Sep'. 12, 1877, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
ALEX. 8. WEBB, President. 


! 


— 4 yd 


| | New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 


10 to 15 
Hours, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 

Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PEKS 


GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


THE HOLOER CONTAINS ‘THE INK. 350 & 400 














se Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made asenly for Stenographers. 
Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 















THE ATLAS 


The Beet in the world. 


28 x 24 x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard University, 
CAMBRIDGE, Masa. 
March 1°, 1877. 
W. A. Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift. 
Worcester Mass, 

My Dear Sir: 

The experience gained by nearly three month's 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bies me to say that it not only skeMs to be, as expres- 
sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, it 
18 the beet health lift hitherto constructed. 

Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 
gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gymnasium, the Academy, and 
the Family. 

Very truly yours, 
F, W. LISTER, 
Supt. Gymnasium, Harvard University. 





Pege Book. List of 3,000 Newspa How to 
aivertise. Send 25a to G. P. Rowell & Co..N, V. 


10 
$55 jp $7 





A week to 


ts, Samples FREER, 
PO. VICKER i 


Y, — Maine. 


Health-Lift, 


neat TWA 





i 


The most perfect Machine for Making KNIFE, SIDE 
BOX and FAN Plaiting. in the market. Fvery lady 
needs une, Costs only 82. Seut by mail, postage paid. | 
Send fora cirular, Address 

N. Y. TREADLE M’F'G CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. 64 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. | 








The Tip Top Pack: “iD van 
— = — Pr gee: 
heets Note SAS nve | 
Penei eo aan. Set of Bie 
u 
Lake @ Diamond 1 rio, ig I Stone aes id oon 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scart Pin. Gold-plated Wed Ring, 
Set Rosebud Ear yt — les Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 


Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drope Gold -plate Collar Button, Gents 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Goid plated Stnds. 
The entire Lot sent post-paid for 

EXTRAORDINARY RIDE, 


wENTS TO 4GENTS. Fi sRoE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


AVEN 8 hp then AR pe B54 


of self help is the root ef all we nel » eer iu the iudividual ; these 
are well tried maxims, embodying in a small compass the results of 
vast Duman » Remem! 











| se Send for Explanatory Circular. 


d one dozen by mail on the receipt of 75 
cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 


f your stationer cannot supply you we aay American L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y 








FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


245 Broadway, New York. 


,Opposite City Hall Park. 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Iugrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL 











